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HE winds came riding out from the 






North, 


















And rivers froze at their icy breath, 
While a terrible cry of grief went forth: 
“Alas for the earth, for this is 

Death !”’ 
‘*Nay,’’ fell the answer clear and 
low, — 
‘Soon, full soon, will the South 
wind blow ; 
Winter is passing, and under the 
snow 
Violet and primrose 
find strength to 


grow !”’ 























THE SONG OF THE FOUR WINDS. 








The winds came riding out from the 
Fast, 
Hither and thither blew the blast: 
‘* Alas,’’ cried the Voice, when the 
tempest ceased, 
‘‘For Summer ended and Harvest 
past !”’ 
‘“Nay,’’? rose the answer yet 
again, — 
‘*Hope is born amid tears and 
pain ; 
After the storm comes the 
warm West rain, 
Quickening the life in 


a ewrall> mf 9) 
the swelling grain ! 
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North wind, salt with the foam 


of the sea, 





East wind, sweeping the moorland 
grey, 
Ride on, thou glorious company, 
Till mists and shadows are chased 
away : 
Many a baleful and evil thing 
Quails at the war-song that 
ye sing, 
Ride! till thy softer sisters 
bring 


3ack to this world of ours 


the Spring ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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St. Michael's Mount ot high water. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 


ZN these days of profusely illustrated literature of all kinds 
there must be few people who are not familiar with the 
stately outline of Mont St. Michel on the coast of 
Normandy; even if they have not crossed the long 
causeway which connects that granite outwork to the 
mainland, or climbed the narrow streets of the old town 
up to the famous castle and monastic church which 
crown its summit. 

And no one who has seen its smaller namesake 
on our Cornish coast can fail to be struck with the 
resemblance between the two—both formed by nature of 
the same material, and nearly on the same pattern; both 
dedicated to the same celestial patron of mariners ; both, 





at one time, united under the same ecclesiastical authority, 
though separated by a hundred miles of sea. 

It is needless to say that our St. Michael’s Mount—known as “the Mount” 
par excellence throughout West Cornwall—is an island standing in the hollow of 
Mount’s Bay, to which it gives its name, and which stretches away westward, past 
Penzance, towards the rugged granite promontory that terminates in the Land’s End. 
Its pyramidal form renders it a conspicuous object for miles around both from sea 
and land. Its base of granite rocks, encircled by sea, is about a mile in circum- 
ference. Its sloping sides are partly covered with short grass and_ bracken ; 
broken, especially on its more precipitous seaward front, by crags and boulders, 
interspersed with shrubs, through which a rocky pathway winds up to the gate of 
the convent castle, which, since 1657, has been the property of the St. Aubyn 
family. Their flag, hoisted on the chapel tower, stands 275 feet above the sea. 
The causeway of rock and sand which joins it to the shore at Marazion at 
low tide is about five hundred yards long; but at high tide, in heavy weather, it 
149 
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The Mount at low water. 


is often impassable for days together; for when gales are raging from the south- 
west, the boats, which are kept in the little harbour at the foot of the Mount, 
dare not leave the shelter of the massive pier, or attempt a landing in the surf, 
which rushes on the opposite shore with the full force of the Atlantic rollers. 
In winter time the tide-table and barometer have constantly to be consulted for 
an answer to the questions: “Will the Causeway be open?” “ Will boating be 
possible ? ” 

A dwelling-place so unlike the ordinary run of country houses would have a 
special interest of its own, even if its history did not carry us back into the distant 
ages of romance and myth. 

The earliest record of the Mount is that of Diodorus, the Sicilian historian, who 
wrote during the half-century preceding the Christian era. He mentions it, under 
the name of /k¢im, as the place where the Phoenicians came to buy tin; and care- 
fully describes it as an island adjoining Britain, where at low water the intervening 
space is left dry, over which the miners carry the tin in their carts. 

There has been much controversy as to the identity of this island with the 
Mount, but there is no other place near the tin-mining districts which so well 
answers to this description, and there is good room for believing that the Phcenician 
tin trade with Cornwall was carried on in much earlier times. At the same time 
tradition says that the Mount was once compietely on the mainland, and more or 
less surrounded by a forest; and it is said that trees can still be seen at very low 
tides imbedded in the sands. Locally the place was called in the old Cornish 
language Dinsu//—“ the look-out hill,” and Carrig ley orkey, “the grey rock in 
the wood.” 

It was about the year 490 that some fishermen in a boat saw a vision of St. 
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Cemetery Gate and Entrance Lodge. 


Michael on the summit of the western cliffs, and the Mount became a sacred spot, 
to which pilgrims were wont to resort. Among others came St. Keyne, daughter 
of a Welsh chieftain—the king of Breckon—and when her nephew St. Cadoc came 
there to escort her home, he is said to have caused a spring to rise by striking 
the ground with his staff. (Could it have been he who introduced the divining 
rod, in which Cornishmen still implicitly believe as a means of finding water ?) 

The first historical document referring to St. Michael’s Mount is a charter of 
King Edward the Confessor, about 1053 a.D., wherein he gives to “St. Michael the 
Archangel ” (¢.e. the Abbey of St. Michael’s Mount in Normandy) “for the use of 
the brethren serving God in that place—St. Michael which is near the sea, with 
all its appendages, 7.e. castles, towns, lands, etc.” The king probably built a church 
and some dwellings for the clergy ministering there, Pope Gregory in 1070 remitting 
a third part of their penances to all who should visit and enrich the Mount. 

After the Conquest, Robert Earl of Mortain, half-brother of William the 
Conqueror, was made Earl of Cornwall, and he made a fresh grant of the Mount 
to the Norman Abbey by a charter which was witnessed by “ William the glorious 
King of the English, and the Queen, and their children,” and confirmed and ratified 
in 1085 by Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, who also exempted the place from 
all episcopal jurisdiction, an immunity it enjoys to the present day. 

If there was a church here at that time, it must have been destroyed—or 
possibly not have afforded sufficient accommodation for the pilgrims visiting it—for 
in 1135 a new one was consecrated by the Bishop of Exeter, William Warelwast, 
assisted by Bernard, Abbot of the Norman Mont S. Michel, who settled here 
thirteen brethren “in honour of Christ Jesus and His apostles.” 

The monastery received influential support. ~ Allan, Earl of Brittany, Cornwall 
and Richmond assigned to the monks there in 1140 the tolls due to him from 
the fair at Merdresein (Marazion), valued at ten shillings a year; and his successor, 
Conan, made them a grant of certain lands. 
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The Pathway to tne Castle. 


There is a bull of Pope Adrian, issued in 1155, confirming all their possessions 
to the brethren of the Norman Abbey, including St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall. 

For seven hundred years the Mount retained its purely ecclesiastical character, 
but in 1194 it began a military career under the following circumstances : 

While Richard I. was crusading in Palestine, Henry de la Pomeroy, a man 
of large possessions in Devonshire and Cornwall, had espoused the cause of the 
King’s disloyal brother, John, Earl of Cornwall. When Richard came home and 
heard of Pomeroy’s treason, he sent a serjeant-at-arms to arrest him at his castle 
of Berry Pomeroy, in Devonshire. Pomeroy, however, stabbed this officer, and 
then fled with some followers to St. Michael’s Mount, where he had a sister living 
as a nun. Under pretence of visiting this sister, Pomeroy got admitted with his 
retinue into the convent, which he promptly seized and fortified. 

The King sent a force to reduce the Mount and take Pomeroy, under the 
command of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In these days we should hardly look 
upon this as a very fitting selection; but his Grace justified the King’s confidence 
in his military talents, and Pomeroy, despairing of a successful resistance, bequeathed 
some of his lands to the monks to pray for his soul, and bled himself to death. 
By doing this he assured to his son the inheritance of his property, which would 
have been forfeited had he been convicted of high treason. 

The King put a force into “ Pomeroy’s fort,” as it was called, and it continued 
to be regarded as a fortress and to be occupied by a garrison for nearly five 
hundred years. It was still, however, a monastery as well as a fort. 

From the mention in this story of a nun it would appear that there were nuns 
as well as monks in the convent; but whether the priory was of the Gilbertine 
order—under whose rule monks and nuns lived in the same convent—or whether 
the nuns formed a separate establishment altogether, is not clear. 

In 1266 the convent ceased to be a mere cell attached to the Norman Abbey, 
and had a seal and perpetual prior of its own. ‘The first of these priors was 
Radulphus de Carteret, and he had eight successors in the office—not all of them 
satisfactory, it would seem—Bishop Grandisson of Exeter reporting, in 1336, that 
he visited the Mount and found the Prior was careless in the performance of 
his duties. 
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The Chapel, from the North Court. 


In 1290 Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, recites and confirms certain grants of 
lands and money made to the Mount by Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of 
the Romans. 

The last Prior, William Lambert, was presented by King Henry IV. in 1412; 
but he cannot have enjoyed the office long, for in 1413 Henry V. gave the Mount 
to Sion Abbey, at Brentford. It would appear that the conventual establishment 
of the Mount was included among the alien priories which were suppressed in 
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England about _ this 
date —at all events, 


we hear nothing more 
of monks and nuns 
after this, and a chap- 
lain assumed ecclesi- 
astical charge of the 
place, which still con- 
tinued to be occupied 
as a fortress. 

About 1425 one 
of these chaplains, 
William Morton, be- 
gan to build the first 
harbour of which 
there is any record, 
being assisted by 
Bishop Lacy of Exe- 
ter, who granted an 
indulgence of forty 
days to all who should 
contribute to its erec- 
tion. However, in 
1427, the funds for 
the purpose being still 
found inadequate, 
Morton appealed for 
help to the King, 
Henry VI., who 
granted him certain 
dues to be levied on 
ships anchoring near 
the Mount, and on “foreign boats fishing for hake during the season.” 

In 1470, after the battle of Barnet, John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had 
fought for Henry VI., fled to the Mount—of which he had possibly heard from 
his grandmother, who had been widow of Guy St. Aubyn of Clowance in Cornwall. 
Disguising themselves as pilgrims, he and his followers obtained access to the 
Castle, when they overpowered the garrison and established themselves in their 
place. King Edward IV. promptly ordered the Sheriff of Cornwall, Sir John 
Arundell of Trevice, to turn them out; but he was repulsed in his attack, and 
killed on the sands between the Mount and Marazion. Strangely enough, it had 
been foretold to him that he should die on the sands, and he had been so much 
impressed by the prediction that he had moved from the north coast of Cornwall, 
where he used to live, to Trevice, which is inland, in order to avoid being near 
the sea. 

The siege, which had begun on September 30th, was continued by John Fortescue, 
who succeeded Arundell as Sheriff; but with so little success that the King thought 
it best to negotiate with Oxford, and the latter surrendered on February 15th, 1471, 
on condition that he and his adherents should be pardoned and granted their 
liberty and estates. However, the King imprisoned him in the castle of Hammes, 
in Normandy, where he remained for many years, till he managed to escape, and 





St. Michael s Chair. 
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The Chevy Chase Room. 


having accompanied the Earl of Richmond to England, was slain at the battle of 
Bosworth Field in 1485. 

A bit of romance now comes into the history of the Mount: Lady Katharine 
Gordon, the beautiful wife of Perkin Warbeck, being left here by her husband in 
1497, while he prosecuted his unsuccessful enterprise against Henry VII. When 
this had failed the King sent Lord Daubeny to bring her to London, and made 
her an allowance for the rest of her life. 

In 1539 Sion was dissolved with other monasteries in England, and its estates 
seized by the King, Henry VIII., who gave the government and revenues of the 
Mount to Humphrey Arundell of Lamberne. Gratitude does not seem to have 
been one of Arundell’s virtues, for when in 1549 a rebellion arose in Cornwall on 
the subject of the Reformation, Arundell put himself at the head of the insurgents. 
He succeeded in getting as far as Clifton Down, where he was defeated by Lord 
Russell, taken prisoner, and executed in London. During his absence some loyal 
Cornish gentlemen and their families established themselves for protection in the 
Mount, where, says Carew,— 


“The Rebels besieged them ; first winning the plain at the hill’s foot by assault when 
the water was out, and then the even ground on the top by carrying up great trusses 
of hay before them to blench the defendants’ sight and dead their shot. After which 
the resistance was but slender ; for as soon as any one within appeared he became an 
open mark for a whole shower of arrows. This disadvantage, the decrease of victuals, 
together with the dismay of the women, forced a surrender to those rake-hells’ mercy ; 
who, nothing guilty of that effeminate virtue, spoiled their goods, imprisoned their bodies, 
and were rather by God’s gracious providence than by any want of will, purpose or 
attempt, restrained from murdering the principal persons.” 


After the suppression of this rebellion the Crown leased the place to several 
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persons, who were known as Governors or Captains of the Mount, having charge of 
the garrison there. These were successively John Militon of Pengerswick, his son 
William, William Harris and his son Arthur. The garrison in the time of the 
latter consisted of a hundred men. During his life Queen Elizabeth granted the 
reversion of the lease to two people called Bellot and Budden, who, on his death 
in 1628, sold it to Robert, Earl of Salisbury, for £3114 odd. His son and successor, 
William, sold it to Francis Basset of Tehidig in 1640, and it was fortified and 
garrisoned by him for King Charles I. in 1642. Charles II. stayed here on his 
way to Scilly and France after the battle of Worcester. Sir Arthur Basset 
succeeded his brother, and by order of the King brought the Duke of Hamilton, 
who was a prisoner in Pendennis Castle of Falmouth, to the Mount, meaning to 
send him on to Scilly ; but before he could do so the place was besieged by a 
force of Parliamentarians under Colonel Hammond, to whom it was surrendered on 
April 15th, 1646, the governor and garrison getting permission to retire to Scilly. 

It turned out a valuable prize. Besides the Duke of Hamilton there was found 
in the Castle a good store of ammunition and provisions, including a hundred 
barrels of powder, five hundred muskets, one hundred pikes, thirty cannon, three 
“murthering pieces,” and eighty tuns of wine. Major Ceely was appointed Governor 
by the Parliament. 

In 1657 the last change of ownership in the history of the Mount took place, 
Sir Arthur Basset selling it to John St. Aubyn of Clowance, near Camborne, in 
Cornwall. It was one thing, though, to buy a place in those days; quite another 
thing to get possession of it. At all events, it appears that Mr. St. Aubyn found 
it necessary to present a petition to “His Highness the Lord Protector of the 
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” 


Commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, etc., 
prevented from “ 


setting forth that he was 
enjoying his right and interest” in the Mount by a “small 
garrison of twelve men.” On “ ‘Tuesday, 9th of March, 1657, at the Council of 
Whitehall,” the petition was ordered to be “referred to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury” for consideration ; but it was not till March 12th, 1659, that an 
order signed “George Monck” (afterwards Duke of Albemarle) issued to Colonel 
Bennett to disband the men under his command, and to deliver up the house and 
stores and “ provision of war,” etc., to “Colonel John St. Aubyn.” (He had been 
a colonel for the Parliament in the Civil Wars; his brother, Thomas, having served 
in a similar capacity on the Royalist side.) ‘The original order of Monck, 
accompanied by a contemporary copy of the petition and order referring it for 
consideration, are now in the possession of Lord St. Levan. 

This ends the military history of the Mount, which has not been garrisoned 
since the Restoration, though its guns have been fired at enemies’ ships up to as 
late a date as the last French War. 

Since that time the Mount has remained in the St. Aubyn family for eight 
generations. For the most part, though, they only used to live there occasionally, 
continuing to make Clowance, where they had been established since 1380, their 
principal residence. However, the above-mentioned Colonel St. Aubyn preferred 
the Mount to Clowance, which he gave up to his son, Sir John St. Aubyn, who 
in his turn came to live here “for melancholy retirement,” according to Hals. 
Tradition says that he was caught by the tide when crossing the causeway, and 
drowned ; and the absence of any monument to him would seem to confirm this 
story. Although he repaired and altered some of the rooms, his grandson, Sir 
John St. Aubyn, found the house in very bad condition, the pier in ruins, and 
the village deserted—only one old woman living there. He restored, “almost 
rebuilt,” the pier, by which means he induced people from Marazion to come and 
settle there, and start a fishery for pilchards, and a trade with Norway for timber 
for the neighbouring mines. He also repaired the Castle, and lived in it “with 
great repute.” The two succeeding Sir John St. Aubyns frequently came here, and 
added to and altered the building and village at various times; and the present 
owner, Lord St. Levan, has made very large additions to the Castle, where he 
lives most of the year. 

The Mount was visited by the Queen in 1846, and by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in 1864. 


It will be seen from the above account that the building on the summit of the 
Mount has seen many changes during its long and not uneventful existence,— 
beginning as a church, and becoming successively, first a convent, then a convent 
and fortress combined, then a fortress and church, and finally a country house and 
church. Let us pay it a visit, and see what traces of its history remain at the 
present time. 

The first thing one notices on leaving the shore at Marazion, in a boat if 
the tide is high, or on foot if it is low enough for the causeway to be uncovered, 
is a large mass of greenstone, called the Chapel Rock, on which stood formerly a 
small shrine or oratory, where the pilgrims used to pray before crossing to the 
Mount. This is the only bit of greenstone in the neighbourhood, and in old days 
its presence here was accounted for by the following tradition :— 

In the days of the giants—who were numerous in Cornwall—one of them, who 
lived on the Mount, built himself a house of granite. He employed his wife to 
bring stones for him; and one day she brought this bit of greenstone instead of 
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granite, on which her 
husband gave her 
such a blow that she 
dropped it out of her 
apron, and there it 
has remained ever 
since. 

Your boat will 
land you in the _har- 
bour—the same one 
constructed originally 
by William Morton, 
but changed and en- 
larged at various 
times, finally receiv- 
ing its present shape 
early in the present 
century. Facing it is 
a village containing 
about eighty inhabit- 
ants. About a hun- 
dred years ago, in the 
prosperous times of 
mining and the pil- 
chard fishery, this 
must have been a 
busy place, the har- 
bour dues amounting 
to as much as £800 
a year; but times are 
changed, and now only 
a few small colliers 
call in, and the busi- 
ness of the pilchard 
seines has vanished. 

Passing through the village, past the cemetery, with its lych-gate and luxurious 
shrubs, you find yourself on the green “plain at the hill’s foot” described by 
Carew; and after discovering that the octagonal granite building under the hill, 


Looking East from the Battery. 


which you took to be a chapel, is a dairy, you begin the ascent by a steep path, 
roughly paved, and with the remains of steps at places, till you come to a well, 
said to be the scene of the Giant Cormoran’s defeat at the hands of our childhood’s 
hero, Jack the Giant Killer. Passing a small grove of ilex and sycamore, dwarfed 
and twisted by the ceaseless tyranny of the west winds, you come to an old ravelin 
built across the road, with a kind of sentry-box overhanging the cliff. It may have 
been part of very early fortifications, but has embrasures for cannons and loopholes 
for musketry, into one of which a tombstone has been built. A gateway, from 
which the gate has long disappeared, lets you through to the top of the western 
cliffs, where there are two batteries of old guns, placed here during the last century, 
and from which a fine view of Penzance and the western shore: of Mount’s Bay 
is obtained. A flight of granite steps leads up to the low oak door of Tudor 
date, but constructed in a wall eight feet thick, which is possibly the oldest part 
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The New Buildings. 


of the building, may have been part of the Confessor’s edifice. On the right of the 
steps are remains of the walls of the garrison’s guard-room, on the left a small niche, 
whose object is not apparent, and over the door the arms of Colonel St. Aubyn, 
who bought the Mount, impaled with those of his wife, who was a Godolphin. 

On entering the building, a second door leads on to the north court, bounded 
on the right by the chapel, which is approached by a double flight of granite steps. 
The chapel has been altered and restored at various times; but the walls are very 
old, and may have formed part of William of Mortain’s chapel. 

The large organ, which conceals a gocd rose window, was placed there by 
Sir John St. Aubyn towards the end of the last century, and the stalls in the 
chancel are of the same date. Under one of the seats of these stalls a few steps 
lead down into a small vault, with a bricked-up window that originally opened on 
to the south court. This was discovered in 1725, and in it was found the skeleton 
of a man seven feet high, together with a pitcher and platter. Nothing whatever 
is known about this skeleton, who the man was or how he came there. It was 
buried again in the north court outside the chapel, where it was found again about 
thirty years ago, and then finally interred in the cemetery at the foot of 
the Mount. 

There are some curious alabaster carvings over the altar, including a head of 
St. John the Baptist. No one knows when the large silver candlesticks, of foreign 
manufacture, were brought here. 

A narrow staircase leads to the top of the tower, whence a magnificent view is 
obtained on a fine day—the broken outline of the semicircle of granite hills which 
inclose Mount’s Bay on the west, north and south, contrasting with the solemnly 
level horizon of the ocean, which stretches away on the south and west in an 
unbroken expanse to the distant shores of South America. 
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At the south-west corner of the tower are the remains of a stone lantern, which 
probably served as a beacon—perhaps the earliest specimen of a lighthouse in 
these seas. ‘The outer part is broken away, and the remainder goes by the name 
of Michael’s Chair, and is reputed to have the property of conferring the supremacy 
in domestic matters on the husband or wife who succeeds in sitting in it first. As 
it is not easy to get into it, still more difficult to get out of it, and when you are 
there your legs hang over the face of the tower wall at a giddy height, a lady who 
attempts the adventure is considerably handicapped. 

There are some old fifteenth-century bells in the tower, but they are not hung, 
and one is cracked. 

In the north court, outside the chapel, three objects will attract the visitor’s 
attention: a lion of red syenite, a memento of the British occupation of Egypt; 
an old capital of Edwardian date on the top of the chapel steps; and a fragment 
of a stone tombstone, supposed from the cross at the foot to have been that of 
one of the priors. 

At the east end of the north court is a building which was originally the Nunnery, 
now occupied by two sitting-rooms. In 1720 it was in ruins. In the eastern 
end was the chapel, and there was an upper storey where the nuns slept. They 
had a separate entrance into the chapel, by a door which is now walled up. Their 
abode was altered into its present form about 1725. 

A stone terrace was built round this building by Sir John St. Aubyn in 1820, 
leading to the south court. From this you pass through a small smoking-room, 
which contains three old pictures of the Mount, to the Dining-room, known as the 
“Chevy Chase Room”—a name derived from a plaster frieze of Elizabethan date 
running round it, depicting various forms of sport, from rabbit shooting, or rather 
stalking, to ostrich spearing and bear hunting. ‘This room was the refectory of the 
convent. At one end are the royal arms, with the dates 1644 and 1660 on them. 
The first refers to the visit of Charles II. on his way to Scilly. He stayed in a 
small room to the east of the smoking-room, now demolished, though the adjoining 
room still bears his name. ‘The second refers to the Restoration. At the other 
end are the arms of the Colonel St. Aubyn who bought the Mount. The walls are 
covered with a few pieces of armour said to have belonged to the Cromwellian 
garrison, some old pistols and guns, and specimens o: Egyptian, Soudanese, 
Burmese, and Chinese weapons brought to England by mer bers of the St. Aubyn 
family. 

The stained glass in the windows was brought here al wt 1750. The old 
rafters still remain, and there are some old chairs, includin,» one of the three 
original Glastonbury chairs now existing, and some curious canclesticks. 

From the “Chevy Chase” four steps lead to the Breakfast-room, once the prior’s 
lodging. It was formerly twice as high, and lighted by two Early English windows, 
but was afterwards divided into two rooms. West of this room are a sitting-room 
in the south-west angle of the building, and a low hall, in which are kept an old 
breech-loading cannon of the fifteenth century—which was found in 1876 under 
the floor of one of the old rooms, with a human skeleton alongside of it—and 
cannon-balls and bullets of various sizes which have been dug up on the Mount 
from time to time. 

Over this was formerly a long room, which served as a dormitory for the 
monks. It was divided into bedrooms by Sir John St. Aubyn about 1680. A few 
rooms in the north-west angle and a room under the Dining-room completed the 
old part of the house, which it will be seen did not contain much accommodation. 

In 1876 Lord St. Levan began to build extensive additions to the house, 
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constructing kitchens, etc., under the north court, and four stories of living-rooms and 
bedrooms under the south court, which he considerably extended, besides a wing at 
the north-west corner. The architect, Mr. Piers St. Aubyn, had by no means an easy 
task to carry out these additions in such an exposed situation and without detracting 
from the appearance of the old building. Some of the granite was found on the 
spot, notably the chimneypiece in the Drawing-room, which was quarried in the 
place where it now stands. Among the pictures in the Drawing-room and Billiard- 
room is one of a Miss Avice St. Aubyn, painted when she was 105 years old, and 
one of Dolly Pentreath, the last person who spoke the old Cornish language, who 
died in the last century ; and there is a curious miniature of King Charles I. with 
a full beard, “Sat for by the King for Sir Bevill Grenville” being written on the 
back of it. The Billiard-room contains a collection of stuffed fish caught in the 
neighbourhood, including some rare specimens. Among the fish preserved here is 
a sun-fish, caught two years ago, which weighed 840 lb. 

A visit to the Mount is not complete without a walk round the foot of the 
hill, whence you get a good view of the castle and of the cliffs and crags, and 
whence if there is a gale of wind you can get a remarkably good idea of the force 
of both wind and sea. On the south-east corner a stone platform marks the 
position of a gun which exploded while being fired at a French privateer which 
had chased some vessels into the bay. The grave of one of the gun’s crew 
is in the cemetery. There is another two-gun battery at the south-west corner, 
and near it the site of the furnace in which it was the practice to red-heat the 
shot meant to be fired at hostile ships. Just below this is the bathing-place, only 
available for those who can swim, as it is a rock rising perpendicularly from five 
fathoms of water. On the south side of the hill is a small garden, constructed in 
1734, where aloes and myrtles flourish; and in February the whole of the Mount 
is covered with wild narcissus. 

VoLt. XIV.—No. 58. 
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One of the curiosities at the Mount is the livery worn by Lord St. Levan’s six 
boatmen on great occasions. It dates from a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
consists of a long red waterman’s coat, with yellow facings, with a large brass 
badge on the left sleeve stamped with the St. Aubyn arms, a frilled shirt, white 
canvas sea petticoat, and a sort of hunting cap made of leather with the family 
crest in brass on the front. 

It will be gathered from the above description that life at St. Michael’s Mount 
must be different in many respects from ordinary life in a country house. Carriages 
cannot get nearer than the opposite shore, and it is always necessary to walk up 
the hill to get to the castle, unless you wish to be carried in a chair kept for 
that purpose. 

Altogether it is a residence adapted for fine weather, and it is in summer that 
it should be visited; unless, indeed, the visitor should be curious about the force 
of the wind and sea—a subject which he would have ample opportunities for 
learning about were he to pass a day here during a winter’s gale. 


Joun St. Aupyn, 





A Family Party hauling the Seine. 
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ERE is the owner of the watch,” said Talib quietly. “ Pray settle the 
matter between you. You need not both die!” 
“What!” exclaimed Desmond, turning to him in horrified surprise. 

“T naturally don’t want to execute the wrong man,” 
imperturbably. 

“T don’t—understand,” stammered poor Ulick. 

“It’s very simple,” replied Talib. ‘“ My orders are to cut off the head of the 
gentleman named Desmond and send it in to Athens to warn them that we're 
in a hurry to get the ransom for Lord Wexford. This gentleman says he is 
Mr. Desmond.” 

“What!” cried Ulick, turning to his friend, “ you——” 

But Talib interrupted him. “ And yet you say the watch with the name on 
it is yours?” 

“Tt is, I swear it!” exclaimed Desmond. “I am Ulick Desmond !” 

‘But he swears he is, too,” remarked the brigand, “and the lady did not 
contradict him !” 

Ulick turned to his wife dumfounded, but she averted her head. 

“ What—Nora!” 

“And Her Highness ought surely to know which is her husband,” continued Talib. 

“Nora!” 

But Mrs. Desmond heeded not her husband. Passing swiftly by him and her 
lover, who stood the picture of guilt and remorse, she went up to the brigand. 

“Grant me,” she said, speaking in great agitation, “one favour, I do beseech 
you in the name of God!” 

“Tf it be in my power I will,” said Talib, bowing. 

He had been a waiter in an hotel at Athens, and prided himself on _ his 
“ grandes manteres.” 

“Take me to your chief, that I may beg of him to wait a little longer—if only 
for one day !” 


continued the brigand 
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“Tt would be useless.” 

“Let me beg of him to let me go to Athens,” pleaded Mrs. Desmond; “ and 
I'll promise to bring him back at once not twenty, but thirty, forty thousand 
pounds! I'll swear to do it.” 

Talib listened for a moment, and then—‘ Well, be it so!” said he: “I'll 
risk it !” 

“Thank God! Then let us be off at once!” and Mrs. Desmond rushed to 
where she had placed her hat and cloak, and began rapidly putting them on. 

“Tt will be useless,” remarked Talib. ‘“ But still one can but try! Your 
Highness will have to ride behind me on my horse!” 

“And if we gallop all the way shall we be long?” she asked eagerly, now 
nearly dressed and ready. 

“Not very long!” 

Then going to the door the brigand opened it, and, turning to Ulick and Lord 
Wexford said: “ But have no hope, gentlemen. Our chief never changes his mind !” 

“T neither hope he will nor wish him to,” said Wexford. 

“Come, lady, come,” exclaimed the brigand. 

“Nora!” cried Desmond, advancing towards his wife. But she flew past him, 
avoiding his extended arm. 

“No! no! no!” she exclaimed. “ Not a word! Let me go!” 

And she rushed out, followed by Talib, who closed the door. 

“Poor child! God help her!” murmured Ulick. 

Then he went up to his friend. 

“Dear Terence! My own true, noble-hearted Terence! How could ye think 
I'd let ye sacrifice your life for me?” 

“If you have any love, any regard for me, you must replied Wexford, in 
a hoarse voice. “It is no sacrifice. I’m alone in the world, quite alone, and most 
unhappy ; death will be a blessing, a release. But with you it is different. You 
are not alone. You have your ties, your duties.” Then, after a second pause, 
“You have your wife ! ” 

“But, Terence dear,” replied Ulick Desmond, softly and gently and in a tone 
of great tenderness, his brogue becoming more noticeable than ever as he began 
half timidly to unlock the secret of his heart, “ bat if I should tell ye I’m just 
as lonely and unhappy as ye are?” 

“ What!” 
“Perhaps even more so,’ 


9? 


, 


continued Ulick; “for surely in all the world there’s 

loneliness, no wretchedness so great as being two together and yet divided—side 

by side and yet alone!” 
“J—J—don’t understand you!’ 


nc 


2) 


* stammered his lordship. 


“Of course not, Terence dear. How should ye? Ye’ve been absent from 
England for so long, that until I and my wife stumbled across you the other day 
in Venice and induced you to come on here to Greece with us, we hadn’t met for 
years. So ye know nothing really of my life nor I of yours, though ye’re the 
dearest friend I have, Terence; and I know ye know I love ye truly and have 
loved ye ever since the day we first met at school—at Edgbaston. Do ye remember ?” 

“Do I remember!” 

“ And though ye never met my wife before the other day,” continued Desmond, 
“this terrible adventure has brought us all so close together during the past fortnight, 
and she’s nursed ye so tenderly in your illness, that ye’ve been able to see how 
good and true and noble and grand a girl she is, just as if ye’d known her all 
your life, haven’t ye?” 
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“Yes,” murmured Wexford. God! this was hard to bear! 

“So I don’t wonder ye’re astonished to hear me speak of being lonely and 
unhappy with such a wife,” resumed Ulick. ‘“ But that’s a secret, Terence, a sacred 
secret ; and I only tell it to ye now because one of us has got to die in a few 
minutes and I want to show you that it must be I. Listen, and ye’ll understand.” 
Then his voice sank lower as he disclosed the great grief of his heart. “When I 
married my wife she loved somebody else !” 

“My God! my God!” came in a groan from Wexford. 

“The other chap was dead,” continued Ulick, ‘“‘but his memory always tived 
in her heart. She told me this very plainly, like the true and honest girl she is— 
God bless her !—and avowed it boldly before her father.” 

* Ah!” 

“Yes, there he lay a-dying, poor old chap, and ruined; and he begged her to 
listen to my suit and take me.” 

“What did she say?” asked Terence, in a low, hoarse voice, as his companion 
paused. 

“She sobbed as if her heart would break, poor child,” replied Ulick, speaking 
very gently and with great pathos, “and cried to her father, ‘Ye know my heart’s 
not mine to give. Let me bury myself in my grief and hide away from life in the 
memory of my love!’ And then, Terence, she turned to me and said, oh, so 
tenderly, ‘Ye must know it, Mr. Desmond: it’s my duty to tell ye. There’s an 
image graven on my heart that nothing but death can efface—the image of one 
who’s dead, but whose wife I am in the sight of God, and who will ever be first, 
paramount, and dearest in my heart. If, knowing that, ye still care to take me—if 
ye’re content to be always only second in my life, be it so, I'll marry ye!’” 

* Oh, Ulick, Ulick!” cried Lord Wexford, greatly affected, turning away his 
head and burying his face in his hands. 

“Why do ye turn your head away, Terence?” asked his friend. ‘Is it from 
pity for her or contempt for me?” 

“Ulick !” 

“Oh, I could easily forgive ye,’ 


’ 


continued Desmond, “for I hate and despise 
myself. Such a marriage was a crime, for it made of my noble Nora a victim. I 
was a cad, a cur, a real blackguard, wasn’t I, Terence, to marry her after that? 
But love makes us do funny things sometimes, doesn’t it? And though perhaps 
ye won’t believe it, this very avowal from her lips made me love her all the more, 
for it showed me the frankness and purity of her nature. So I just knelt down 
by her there, where she knelt by her father’s bedside, and said, ‘I’ll take ye as ye 
are, my darling, if ye’ll only entrust me with your happiness as I’ll entrust ye with 
my honour.’” 

“You said that, Ulick ?” 

“Ves: wasn’t it selfish of me? You see, I secretly hoped that by the devotion 
of my life I might perhaps in time get her to love me. Poor fool that I was, to 
think that mere time and the paltry slavish love of such a chap as I am could 
affect the heart of such a noble woman as my Nora! Such natures as hers can 
never really love but once, Terence; and by degrees this bitter certainty wound 
itself like a shroud about my heart, though I did my best, God knows I did my 
best!” Here Desmond paused, overcome by the bitter agony of this retrospection. 
But in a minute he had recovered himself, and said very solemnly, in the tone of 
a man making his final arrangements concerning something all precious to him, 
“But where I’ve failed, Terence, perhaps ye may succeed.” 

“JT!” gasped his lordship, horror-stricken. 
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“Hush! wait and listen!” exclaimed his companion. “Since we first met ye, 
six weeks ago in Venice, Nora has entirely changed. She seems to have suddenly 
taken an interest and a joy in life—I’ve noticed it. Of course I love her, so 
nothing escapes me. If she could ever love again, ye are the kind of chap, not 
me. Of that I feel sure; and I’m not, of course, surprised, dear ‘Terence, for 
yee in every way a_ better man than I am.” Here Desmond paused again for 
a moment, but quickly proceeded. ‘There was no time to be lost, and he must 
provide for the happiness of his darling while he could. ‘So now ye know, dear 
friend, my own true Terence, why ye must live and I must die—for Nora’s sake. 
Poor Nora! She’s so young to lead a lonely life. Begin by being a brother to 
her, as I have been; and then by degrees I think ye’ll get to love one another, 
and ye’ll marry, and my poor Nora will be happy at last !” 

“Hush, Ulick, hush!” gasped the traitor, now wholly overcome. 

Just then there was a noise near the door outside, as of some one coming. 

“Hush! They’re coming,” exclaimed Desmond. “You must let me die, dear 
Terence—for Nora’s sake.” 

The door opened and Avak entered. Desmond went quickly up to him before 
the man could speak, and said, “I am Mr. Ulick Desmond, and this gentleman is 
Lord Wexford. I swear it, on my honour, and dare him to deny it!” 

Avak looked at him sorrowfully and shook his head. Desmond had made 
himself generally popular with all the brigands, and Avak really regretted to be 
the bearer of such bad tidings. 

“You are too late,” he said. 

“Too late!” echoed Ulick. 

“The messenger sent to our chief has just returned,” explained the brigand. 
“He say chief very much what you call put out; and zee orders now are ”—here 
he held up a paper he carried in his hand—“ zat not only one of you but doze 
be executed.” 

“Both!” cried Desmond; and then in a lower tone and to himself, “ My 
poor Nora!” 

“T shall of course wait until Talib and zee lady return,” resumed Avak ; “ but 
I am afraid zere is no hope.” 

Now Wexford spoke. ‘The entrance of Avak had given him time to recover in 
some measure his composure, and his thoughts naturally at once reverted to his 
own eternal welfare. 

“ But has he given permission for the priest to be sent for?” he inquired. 

Avak shrugged his shoulders apologetically. 

“Dalvorik very, very much put out,” he said in a conciliating tone. ‘“ You 
must forgive him; he not well. And zen you must admit it is a_ great 
disappointment about zee ransom.” Here Avak sighed, and then repeated, 
“Dalvorik very, very much put out about all zis.” 

“ But,” broke in Wexford, “surely he has given leave ?” 

“No,” said the brigand; “he refuse!” 

“ What!” cried his lordship, now fairly beside himself with grief and _ terror. 
“ Refuses to let me confess my sins and get absolved before I die! Oh, it cannot 
be—it must not be! Kill me by inches, slowly torture me, but for God’s love’s 
sake let me see a priest !” 

3ut Avak only wagged his head sorrowfully and repeated, “ Dalvorik very, very 
much put out!” 

Here Desmond interposed. 
“ Avak,” said he, putting his hand familiarly on the man’s shoulder, “my good 
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friend Avak, my friend and I are Catholics, and our faith is dearer to us than 
our lives. For God’s sake disobey this cruel order and let us see a priest! The 
lady will see ye are paid any price ye like for granting us this favour.” 

But Avak shook his head. 

“T dare not,” he said. ‘ Dalvorik so much put out!” 

“But surely he only cares to slay our bodies,” cried Lord Wexford. “ He 
cannot seek to damn our souls.” 

Avak looked at his lordship almost with contempt. His terror indeed was 
pitiable. 

“Dalvorik not know much about souls, I sink,” said the brigand; “but he so 
much put out zat he say here”—and Avak consulted the paper in his hand and 
read from it—‘“‘ Zey will sink zemselves damned if I no let zem see a priest. So 
much zee better! Zey will fear death all zee more !’” 

“My God! my God! my God!” wailed Wexford, now utterly defeated. 

“T am sorry,” said Avak; “but I can do nossing. You are yighit—what you 
call brave: show Dalvorik zat he is mistaken, and zat even wizout zee priest you 
are not afraid to die.” 

Then he walked towards the door; he had the preparations for the execution 
to look after. 

“You still have till Talib returns,” he said, by way of a Parthian shaft of 
consolation. ‘“ But zen I fear it must be done at once. I leave you now.” And 
then the good-natured ruffian departed, closing the door behind him. 

“No hope! No hope!” wailed Wexford, sinking into a chair, the very picture 
of despair. 

“Terence, dear Terence, don’t say that!” cried Desmond. “Even if there is 
no hope for me there is for ye; for surely your noble, unselfish love and heroism 
in being willing to lay down your life for my sake will count in God’s eyes as an 
expiation for all your faults!” 

“ Faults?” echoed Wexford bitterly. “ Far worse than faults!” 
“Sins, then,” said his friend, to humour him. 

“ Worse |” 

“ Worse?” repeated Ulick, puzzled. 
“Yes. A crime!” 

“A crime!” exclaimed Ulick ; and then, half smiling, ‘‘ Why, dear old Terence, 
whatever have ye been doing? Have ye been killing some one, or robbing the 
bank, or——” 

“There are worse crimes than those, Ulick,” interrupted the other. “ There 
are the crimes of love, of passion.” 

“God understands the weakness of our flesh and pardons us if we repent,” said 
Ulick reverently. 

“Yes,” assented Terence, “if we sin through ignorance and alone. But what 
of him who leads another into sin?” 

Desmond looked at him astonished. 

* Another?” he echoed. 

“Who with his vileness pollutes a hitherto unspotted soul?” continued 
Wexford. 

“‘ Ah, that’s more serious!” said Ulick, very gravely. 

“What, I say, will be the fate, the punishment, of such a sinner?” cried 
Wexford, getting more and more excited. “What will God say to me when, 
unabsolved, I stand before His judgment throne weighed down with such a double 
Joad of guilt?” And shuddering, he buried his face in his hands, as if to shut 
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out the awful vision of God’s justice. ‘Then there was a long pause, during which 
both men prayed earnestly to the Almighty: Wexford for mercy, and Desmond 
that the Divine Comforter would reveal to him some consolation for his friend. 
Of course the unselfish prayer was the first answered. 

“Terence ! ‘Terence !” suddenly exclaimed Desmond, almost happily, as if struck 
by some joyous thought. ‘“There’s hope! There’s pardon even here! Praise be 
to God, I’ve thought of a way!” 

Wexford raised his head. 

“ A way?” he echoed, looking at his friend distrustfully. But Ulick’s enthusiasm 
was not to be damped. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, “a way. Remember the early days of Christianity, 
Terence, and how first the Apostles, then the Councils of the Church, have laid it 
down that if at their last hour two Christians find themselves by violence debarred 
from all spiritual assistance, they, by the very fact of this martyrdom, become 
invested with sacred privileges, and that it is thus lawful for them to examine, 
confess, and absolve each other.” 

“T remember,” cried Wexford, light dawning in his face. “ You are right.” 

“If ever violence were impious, it is this,” continued Ulick. “If ever deprivation 
of sacred privilege were terrible, it is ours. This is the very voice of our dear 
Lord speaking to us, Terence, and showing us a way to His forgiveness and His 
peace! So come to me, my brother, and open to me your heart!” 

“To you?” exclaimed Wexford, horrified and recoiling. 

“Confess to me the remorse which racks your soul.” 

“To you?” repeated ‘Terence. 

“Where,” urged Desmond, “could ye find a heart more full of love and 
sympathy ? ” 

“Oh, hush, Ulick! It cannot be!” 

“But, Terence dear, remember that in this awful, this sacred moment, it is not 
the friend but the priest who'll listen to your confession and give ye absolution.” 

This view of the matter seemed to impress Lord Wexford, for something like 
a gleam of hope came into his face. For a minute there was silence in the room ; 
then Wexford said: ‘But what if the priest refuses me forgiveness ?” 

*“ Refuses ?” 

“What if my crime so horrifies him,” 
absolving, he curses me ? ” 

“He dare not!” exclaimed Desmond. “Do ye forget, Terence, that in 
assuming the office of confessor he puts off his humanity—renounces all his natural 
passions ? ” 

Yes, Wexford knew this well, and his face brightened again. He hesitated ; 


> 


but then, ‘No, no!” he cried in a hysterical outburst of mingled fear and _ self- 
contempt. “I cannot! It’s impossible !” 
But Ulick Desmond was not to be denied. He was not so fervent a Catholic 


as Terence, and indeed but a sorry Christian at best, a most unprofitable servant ; 


continued his lordship, “ that instead ot 


d 
but he knew there was a way to Heaven here, and was determined his friend, his 
dear little Terence, and he should take it together—their last walk—and reach up 
to eternal peace and mercy by the mutual comfort and holy aid they could give 
each other. How well he remembered how dear Father Newman had once asked 
them both when youngsters to meet him in Paradise! He would do his best now 
to keep his word to his dear master. He must encourage poor, weak Terence. 
How often in different ways he had done it before ! 

“But haven’t I given ye the lead myself, Terence, by telling ye already the most 
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sacred secret of my heart?” he said gently, and in a voice of great tenderness. 
“T’ve nothing more to confess to ye. I’ve told ye all. And to understand your 
heart I’ve only got to look into my own. Like you, I’ve allowed my selfish love 
to get the better of my reason. I’ve told you of the cruel wrong I did my poor 
darling Nora by fettering her life to mine. Now at last she'll be free! And I 
know God will be good to her in her loneliness! God bless her! So ye can 
speak openly to me of all the baseness to which selfishness leads us, for my own 
black, base, wicked heart knows all about it. And ye'll be talking to a man just 
as broken-hearted as yourself; and I’ll pray to God so fervently for ye, both as 
the friend, the more than brother, and as the priest, and lastly as the fellow- 
sufferer and greater sinner, that He in His mercy will hear me and forgive ye, 
Terence, never fear. So come now. ‘Time is flying. It will soon be too late. 
Have no fear!” ‘Then, seating himself by the little table where earlier in the day 
he had been playing écarté with one of his executioners, he added in a very 
reverent tone, “Come, Terence. The brother has been speaking to ye, the priest 
is now waiting to hear ye and absolve ye and bless ye.” These last words seemed 
finally to vanquish Wexford’s feeble resistance, and, letting himself fall in a chair on 
the opposite side of the table from his friend, he began speaking in a low tone and 
with great agitation and keeping his head bowed to avoid meeting Desmond's eyes. 

“What shall I say? It’s the old story—parents that hated each other and 
children that loved each other! Her father threatened to curse her if she married 
me, so in despair I took that long journey to Africa which kept me abroad for so 
many years. On my return——” How he hesitated and paused ! 

“Well?” 

“T found that she——” And again he hesitated. 

“Was dead?” suggested Ulick. 

“No. Married.” 

“ Had, in fact, been false to ye?” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed his lordship. “She’d been deceived. They told her I 
was dead; so she thought herself free.” Then again there was a short pause. 

Desmond broke the silence. 

“ But when ye saw her again, when ye told her——” 

“T told her nothing!” interrupted Wexford. ‘ When I arrived in England she 
was abroad.” Here again he paused. ‘The telling of this story was agony to him, 
but yet it must be done if he would avoid the endless torments of the damned ! 

“But if ye haven’t seen her since,” began Desmond, his poor honest heart 
quite puzzled, “I don’t see how——” 

“But I have!” broke in Wexford. “God help me! I did everything in my 
power to avoid meeting her again; but——-”’ Here he paused and gasped. Then 
the old tendency, common to all animated rags, to shift the weight of his misdeeds 
to other shoulders, or failing that, to endow destiny with their burden, reasserted 
itself. 

“ Ulick,” he said earnestly, “‘ there must be some truth in this terrible doctrine 
of the Turks which Avak told you of just now when you thought I was asleep— 
that from one’s very birth a bird of good or evil omen is tied round one’s neck 
which we in no wise can shake off until we reach the grave. Else how is it that 
two beings, each true, pure, honourable, each loving each with the whole force 
and power of their soul, but who’d been separated by cruel tyranny, should have 
been brought together by the most unforeseen of accidents, and under such 
extraordinary circumstances that in a moment of mad passion they forgot all— 
honour, loyalty, faith to friend—and basely betrayed one who—who—is the bravest, 
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truest, noblest, best of men?” And as Wexford pronounced these last words he 
fell on one knee by the table and bowed his head. 

“ Hush, Terence!” said Ulick Desmond affectionately, but very gravely. ‘‘ Hush! 
ye need say no more. Like Paolo and Francesca in Dante—don’t ye remember ?— 
love led ye on, and in one fatal moment ye fell into guilt! I see it all; but 
thank God I also see your repentance, and God sees it too. What more can I 
need to be justified in absolving ye?” 

Here he rose, and stretching out his hand continued in a more solemn tone, 
“So, Terence Wexford, in the name of God the Father, God the 

“ Hush ! hush!” cried Wexford, still on his knees. 

* What ?” 

“T can’t!” cried Terence, half demented. “No! no! I dare not!” 

“Ye refuse absolution?” exclaimed Desmond, surprised and shocked. 

* Yes—that is, not yet!” 

“What is there left to tell me?” cried Ulick. “The name? The name is 
nothing to me; I don’t need to know it, Terence dear.” 

“But you must know it!” cried Wexford, in a wild outburst of passionate 
emotion, rising to his feet as he spoke, but still carefully avoiding his friend’s 
eyes. “TI must tell it you, or-——” Here he stopped short and buried his face 
in his hands. 

Ulick looked at him amazed. 

“Terence, ye frighten me!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Are ye going mad?” 

“But I must tell you,” insisted Wexford, taking his hands from his face. “I 
must tell you who it is—who——” 

Just at this moment the door opened and Mrs. Desmond entered. Wexford 
staggered back as if affrighted. 

“Nora!” he gasped. 

Desmond strode up to him and caught him by the arm. 

“Terence,” he said, in a low tone, speaking very quickly, “be calm for her 
sake. Poor child, she’s come to tell us we must die!” ‘Then, turning to his wife, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Nora, my darling, we know what ye’ve got to say; and we know, 
too, that we can’t have the priest. But that makes no difference now, for God has 
been very good to us, Nora dear, and reminded us that in such circumstances our 
Church allows us to confess to each other and absolve each other. So Terence 
has confessed to me, has told me everything, and I -—” 

Here Mrs. Desmond interrupted him with a scream of horror. 

“ He’s—told—you—everything ?” she gasped, her face blanching to an ashen 
pallor, her bloodless lips twitching convulsively. ‘ He’s——” But here she 
stopped, unable to proceed—it seemed as if her tongue were paralysed—stopped 
and stared in blind, agonising terror, not at Ulick, not at her husband, but at 
Wexford. 

“Nora!” cried her husband, startled and frightened, “ what is it? What——”’ 
He paused, bewildered, terrified, appalled ; and following his wife’s eyes looked at 
Wexford’s half-averted, tell-tale face, pale, guilty, full of shame. Then he looked 
again at his wife, and as he did so their eyes met, and the whole hideous truth 
at once sprang into recognition, like a tongue of flame, searing his very soul. 

“Merciful God! ’twas you!” 

Perfect silence followed this cry of a strong man in his agony, and Desmond 
stood as if rooted to the ground, panting and staring first at his wife and then at 
his friend, as one suddenly bereft of reason. 

“Forgive her,” murmured Wexford at length. ‘ All the blame is mine,” 
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“ Forgive |’ 
lips. 


The word came with all the bitterness of a curse from Desmond’s 


* Remember how we loved each other ere you ever met her. Remember how 
she nursed me back to life, here alone with me; how the suddenness of our 
meeting in Venice, the terror of this capture, the long, anxious nights spent by 
my bedside, all unnerved and weakened her. And then I, seeing this, like the 
coward that I am——” 

“No, no!” cried Nora, interrupting her lover and rushing up to him. “It 
isn’t true. ‘The shame is mine, and only mine.” Here she cast herself into his 
arms and wound her arms around him. “ My life, soul, body, all are yours, my 
Terence. My love—my love—my love!” 

“Woman !” 

And uttering this cry Ulick sprang forward with uplifted arm frenzied with 
passion. But as he did so the hard, metallic voice of Talib speaking in Turkish 
outside reached his ears, and, suddenly realising the situation, he stood still. They 
were on the very point of death, he and this villain: was it then worth his while 
to slay him and his paramour? Ulick’s hand dropped by his side. No! ‘There 
was perhaps worse, something far worse than death, he could devote them to. But 
Nora, defiant, mad, heeded him not, and clinging closer to her lover mocked the 
man she had wronged. 

“ Ay, if you will,” she cried ; “but his—his—only his!” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Terence, trying to unlock her arms from round his neck. 
“Hush! You forget I’ve got to leave you, Nora—leave you for ever.” 

But she clung the closer. 

“No, darling, for I’ll die with you. Our souls shall be united.” 

“United! Ay, they shall be!” exclaimed Desmond, in a tone so solemn and 
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yet so expressive of suppressed passion that Nora half relaxed her. embrace to 
turn and look at him, and Wexford, taking advantage of this, released himself from 
Mrs. Desmond’s arms and held her hands. 

Ulick met his wife’s eyes with a look of such hate and disgust that she 
cowered before it, and turning away her head tried to enfold her lover once more 
in her embrace. But Wexford checked her, keeping her hands tightly clasped 
in his. 

“Nora Desmond,” said Ulick, speaking very slowly, as if weighing every word 
he uttered, “if I were living I would kill ye. But as it is I leave ye to 
yourself.” Then turning his eyes to Terence he continued, “And now, Lord 
Wexford, let this woman hear how this great love of hers, she boasts of so, has 
damned your soul for ever.” 

“ Desmond!” gasped the traitor. 

“T)on’t heed him, Terence,” cried Nora, trying to enfold him in her arms. 
But he held her by the hands and kept her back. 

“My words may have no meaning for her,” continued Ulick, “but you who 
are a Catholic know well the weight of all I’m going to say.” ‘Then he lifted 
his right arm solemnly and spread out his hand. “As a friend whom ye’ve 
betrayed I curse ye! As a husband whom ye’ve outraged I curse ye! Asa 
man about to die I curse ye! And as one who, in this awful moment, is 
invested with the sacred authority of a priest I curse ye!” 

“ Ulick !” cried Lord Wexford, appalled, seized with a terror which shook his 
every limb. 

“So shall your souls be united,” said Desmond in the same implacable tone 
concluding his malediction. 

Terence loosed Nora, and clasped his hands together in an agony of 
supplication. 

* Ulick!” he gasped. 

“Oh, Terence, heed him not,” cried Nora, throwing her arms around her lover. 
But Terence repulsed her roughly, brutally. 

“Don’t touch me, woman!” he screamed. ‘ Away, away!” And tearing her 
from his bosom, where she sought to nestle, he flung her from him as a thing 
accursed and leprous. 

“ What!” gasped Nora, horror-stricken and reeling back. “You spurn me? 
You? Oh!” And with a cry of heart-rending anguish and despair she fell 
insensible upon the floor. 

“Nora!” burst from Desmond’s lips in an involuntary outburst of tenderness ; 
and he took one step forward as though to go to her succour. Then he stopped 
short, and with a groan, sinking down upon one knee, buried his face in his hands, 
and knowing his heart to be broken, poured forth his soul to God in an appeal 
for help and strength and light in this great darkness of desolation which had so 
suddenly come upon him. 

And so absorbed was he in his communion with God that he heard not Talib 
enter, followed by a guard of a dozen brigands, nor heard him say, ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
the time is come. Are you ready?” + Nor was he, indeed, conscious of anything 
that was taking place around him until Talib, having superintended the pinioning 
of Lord Wexford, who seemed as one in a dream, came up to where Ulick knelt, 
and after looking for a moment half puzzled at the captive’s bowed head and face, 
buried in his hands, touched him lightly on the shoulder and exclaimed, “ What ! 
Are you afraid?” 

Then Desmond raised his head slowly and stared at the man. At first he 
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“‘Bearing the lifeless body of a woman.’ 


failed to realise the situation or grasp the words just spoken; but suddenly the whole 
truth flashed upon him. 

“ Afraid!” he echoed, looking at Talib with supreme scorn. 

Then he rose, pushed aside the brigands who were gathering round to pinion 
him, walked quietly up to where his wife lay still insensible, leant over her, and 
taking up one of her hands, kissed it reverently. 

“Poor Nora!” he murmured. Then he put her hand gently back, and submitted 
to be pinioned. 

When this was over—the operation was a simple one and consisted merely of 
tying the hands behind the back with a rope—Ulick went up to where his fellow- 
prisoner stood. 

“Lord Wexford,” said he, very simply and in a low but clear tone, looking his 
false friend straight in the eyes, “I have been with God just now. As I hope 
for forgiveness, I forgive ye!” 

“Ulick !” 

“ And now let us die like men and Catholics,” continued Desmond solemnly. 
“God’s mercy with us!” 

Then ‘Talib led the way, and the prisoners, closely guarded by the brigands, 
followed, the little procession making for the door. As Wexford passed the prostrate 
form of Mrs. Desmond he paused and hesitated. Ulick stood and looked at him 
in silence, and Terence, meeting his eyes, bowed his head and followed on without 
a word, the cortege passing out and leaving Nora alone, insensible. 

The prisoners and their escort had not been gone more than ten minutes when 
to Mrs. Desmond’s ears as she gradually recovered consciousness came in a 
confused, incoherent fashion the noise of horses galloping and of the voices of men 
talking loudly. Avak rushed in greatly excited. 
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“Lady! lady!” he cried. 

“ What is it?” gasped Nora, coming to and raising her head, frightened. Then, 
seeing Avak, she staggered to her feet. 

“ Where—what ?” she stammered. 

“ Good news!” cried the brigand. ‘Good news! The ransom’s come! ” 

“The ransom,” echoed Mrs. Desmond, bewildered. Then she suddenly 
remembered everything: all the terrible events of that day, and the significance of 
the man’s news. 

“And just in time!” continued Avak jubilantly ; “just in time to save zee 
effendis! Allah be praised! Hark! hark! they are coming!” and the good-natured 
miscreant rushed out, wildly excited, to greet the returning prisoners. 

Nora Desmond’s mind was made up at once. Saved! ‘They were saved ! 
Thank God for that! Now it only remained for her to die. When the only man 
she had ever loved, the man to whom she had given her heart and soul and life 
and honour, had thought he was dying, he had spurned her. Perhaps when he saw 
her dead he might forgive her! She must die, and at once ; there was no time to 
lose, for they must not find her there—the husband she had outraged, the lover 
who had spurned her; and the cries of “ Viva / viva!” of the noisy brigands were 
drawing nearer. She must die—but how? Ah yes! the road to Athens—the 
forbidden way! How lucky! That was the way, of course—the road to death! 
And even as the project shaped itself in her mind she rushed out of the room. 
Hardly had she left when the brigands, headed by ‘Talib and Avak, came rushing 
in with their captives, now unbound and free. 

“Nora!” cried Desmond, looking about the room. 

Just then two shots were fired in rapid succession outside, and Talib and some 
brigands rushed out to ascertain the cause. 

“T left zee lady here just now,” said Avak. ‘ Where can she be?” 

“Nora! Nora!” called her husband, rushing to the door. But his progress 
was barred by the entrance of a little procession composed of Talib and some 
brigands bearing the lifeless body of a woman. 

“Here is Her Highness!” said the brigand. 

“ Dead!” cried Ulick. 

“Dead!” echoed Lord Wexford. 

Talib explained. “She was shot as she ran down the forbidden way—the road 
to Athens!” 

“Dead!” repeated Ulick in a wail of agony. 

“Poor lady!” exclaimed Avak. “If she’d only waited!” Then, turning to 
Desmond, he added, “ But you see zee bird about her neck was a bad bird. Poor 


lady!” he repeated. And then, shrugging his shoulders, he murmured, “ Kismet !’ 
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SOUTH LONDON. 
II.—THE SOUTH END OF THE BRIDGE. 


OUTHWARK, then, had no reason for existence at all 
except for its connection with London by bridge and 
ferry ; and especially by bridge. Before the Ferry and 
the Bridge there was no Southwark. The history of 
Southwark is closely connected with the Bridge. It 
was on the south end of the Bridge that all the fighting 
took place, London very generously handing over her 
battles to her daughter of the south. I propose, in this 
chapter, to discourse about the Bridge and one or two 
of its earlier battles. 

It is sometimes stated, confidently, that before the 
Bridge there was the Ferry. Why? ‘To carry people 
across the river and “ dump” them down in the marsh? 
But people had no business in the marsh. First came the Bridge and the 
Causeway to connect it with the Dover road. Then traffic began to cross the Bridge 
and to meet the Dover road. But as yet there was no ferry. ‘Then came the 
Embankment, and the appearance of houses along the Causeway and on _ the 
Embankment. As the trade of London increased, so Southwark—I would we had 
the Roman name—increased in proportion. Inns were created for the convenience 
of merchants, trade was drawn from Thorney on the south by the Bridge, just as it 
was diverted on the north by the military way connecting the great high road with 
London. When the Causeway was always filled with caravans and long trains of 
heavily laden packhorses ; when the inns were crowded with merchants and _ their 
slaves; when the Bridge was ‘all day covered with passengers and carriers; then 
the Ferry was demanded as a quicker and an easier way of getting across. Two 
Ferries, there were; perhaps more. One of these ran from Dowgate Dock to 
St. Mary Overies ; the other crossed the river lower down, nearer the Tower. So 
things remained for nearly two thousand years,—say, from A.D. 100 to A.D. 1750. 
If a man wanted to get across the river, he did not make his way to London 
Bridge, and painfully walk across amid the carriers and the caravans, the plunging 
horses and the droves of oxen; he stepped into the boat and was ferried across. 
We must not look on the Bridge as a means of getting across the river for the 
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Merchants crossing Southwark Morsh 


people: it was not; it was the means of conveying merchandise to and fro; it was 
a construction most important for military purposes; it was a barrier to prevent a 
hostile fleet from getting higher up the river; but, for the ordinary passenger, the 
boat was the quicker and the easier means of conveyance. 

When was the Bridge built? It is impossible to say. It was not there a.p. 61, 
when Queen Boadicea’s troops sacked the City and murdered the people. It was 
there when Allectus led his troops out to fight the Roman legions. It was there 
very early in the Roman occupation, as is proved by the quantities of Roman 
coins of the four centuries of their tenure found in the bed of the river on the site 
of the old Bridge. It is also proved by the fact that Southwark was a settlement of 
the wealthier class, who could not have lived in a place absolutely without supplies, 
had there been no bridge. We may take any time we please for the construction 
of the Bridge, so long as it is quite early—say, before the second century. 

The building of the Bridge can be arrived at with such great certainty that I 
have no hesitation in presenting a drawing of it. As this Bridge has never before 
been figured by the pencil of any artist, it will be well for me to indicate the 
steps by which its reconstruction has been made possible. 

The Britons themselves were quite unable to construct a bridge of any kind, 
unless in the primitive methods observed at Post Bridge and Two Bridges, 
on Dartmoor, by a slab of stone laid across two boulders. The work, therefore, 
was certainly undertaken by Roman engineers. We have, in the next place, to 
inquire what kind of bridge was built at that time by the Romans. They built 
bridges of wood and of stone; many of these stone bridges still remain, in other 
cases the pieces of hewn stone still remain. The Bridge over the ‘Thames, 
however, was of wood. ‘This is proved by the fact that, had it been of the solid 
Roman construction in stone, the piers would be still remaining; also by the fact 
that London had to be contented with a wooden bridge till the year 1176, when 
the first bridge of stone was commenced. Considerations as to the comparative 
insignificance of London in the first century, as to the absence of stone in the 
neighbourhood, and as to the plentiful supply of the best wood in the world 
from the forests north of the City, confirm the theory that the Bridge was 
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built of wood. We have only, therefore, to learn how Roman engineers built 
bridges of wood elsewhere, in order to know how they built a bridge of wood 
over the Thames. And this we know without any doubt. 

First: they drove piles into the bed of the river—not upright piles, but inclined 
at an angle; they placed two piles side by side, and opposite to these two more ; they 
connected the two piles by ties and the opposite piles with them by transverse 
girders. Across them they laid a huge beam—a tree roughly hewn, and across 
these beams they laid their floor of stout planks. The weight of beams and planks 
and the parapet put up afterwards, with perhaps other planks for greater safety, 
pressed down the piles and held them in place. To prevent the current from 
carrying them away, each double pair of piles was protected by a “ starling,” formed 
by driving upright smaller piles in front at the piers and enclosing a space which 
was filled up with stones, so that the force of the current was not felt by the 
great piles. 

In this way the Roman Bridge was built. You will understand it better from 
the drawing, which shows the Bridge taken from the Embankment near the present 
site of St. Mary Overies Church. The gate is the river-gate in the long straight 
wall which ran along the bank of the river. The wall, it is obvious, must have 
been pierced at several points for the convenience of trade and the quays: one 
supposes that these posterns could be easily closed and defended. ‘This river-wall, 
we shall presently see, was standing in the time of Cnut. It stood, in fact, until 
the building of the stone Bridge in the last quarter of the twelfth century. The 
Roman Bridge was also the Saxon Bridge, the Danish Bridge, and the Norman 
Bridge. 

In course of time the river-wall was removed, bit by bit: its foundations still 
lie under the pavement and the warehouses. The gate was altered. I do not 
suppose there was much of the original structure left when the East Saxons took 
possession of the City after a hundred years of desertion and decay. But a gate 
of some kind there must always have been. The breadth of the Bridge allowed, 
according to FitzStephen, two carts to pass each other. ‘That means about sixteen 
feet. Like the very ancient stone bridges of Saintes and Avignon, the Bridge was 
from sixteen to twenty feet broad. ‘The river-gate stood at the south end of 
Botolph Lane, some seventy feet east of the present Bridge: the second Bridge— 
the first of stone—stood between the first and third, having St. Magnus’ Church 
on the north and St. Olave’s on the south side; together with its own chapel of 
St. Thomas on the Bridge itself, to place it under the special protection of the 
saints most dear to London hearts. 
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The Bridge, and especially the south end of it, was a field of battle whenever 
the way of war came near to London. ‘The first glimpse, for instance, which we 
catch of it is when Allectus and his forces crossed the river by the Bridge to give 
battle to the legions of Asclepiodotus on the Heath beyond the rising ground. A 
few hours later, on the same day, their columns routed, their general dead, we see 
the defeated troops once more flying across the narrow Bridge. ‘There was no one 
to lead them, or they could have held the Bridge against all comers ; there was no 
drawbridge to pull up, or they could have kept the Romans out by that expedient. 
One wonders if all their officers were lying dead on the field, with Allectus ; for 
the troops, who were Franks for the most part, seem to have left the Bridge 
without a guard, and the river-gate wide open, while they melted away in little 
companies, who ran about the City pillaging the houses and murdering the 
unfortunate people. 

By the Roman law the people were unarmed: no one could carry arms except 
the soldiers. The law was a safeguard against rebellion; but it opened the door 
to military revolts, and it destroyed the military spirit among the civil population 
—always a most dangerous thing for a state. The Roman legions poured into the 
City ; they found Allectus’ I'ranks at their murderous work, and they cut them down. 
If it is true, as stated by 
the historians, that they 
were all cut off to a man, 
London must have been 
a horrible shambles. 

The second glimpse 
of the Bridge is also that 
of a routed army flying 
across the narrow way 
to seek shelter between 
the walls. It is in the 
year 467. ‘They are the 
Britons flying from their 
defeat in Kent. After 
this there is silence — 
absolute silence, leaving not so much as a whisper, a tradition, or a legend; the 
silence that can only mean desertion—silence for a hundred and fifty years. 

When London reappears, it is in humble guise: the City has shrunk within her 
ancient walls ; and these have fallen into decay. Southwark no longer exists. We 





learn that the Bridge has been repairedjsbecause there is easy communication with 
Canterbury. Yet in the Danish troubles there is no fighting on or for the Bridge. 
Why ? simply because there were no defenders of the Bridge on the south. In 
819 and in 857 the Danes entered London and “ slaughtered numbers,” apparently 
without opposition. In 872 they occupied London, apparently without oppositon. 
We hear of no siege, of no fighting on the Bridge ; of no shelter behind the walls. 
Yet there was a defence at York, at Reading, at Nottingham—behind the walls. Why 
not in London? Because in London the walls, 5500 yards in length, had become 
too long to man or to defend, or to repair. The Danes ran into the City through 
the snattered gate ; they leaped over the broken wall. What happened to the people ; 
what street fighting was carried on, what slaughter, what plunder, what horrible 
treatment of women—we may understand from the page of the historian Saxo 
relating other sacks and sieges by the gentle Dane. As for the trade, the wealth, 
the name and fame of London—they all perished together. It was a ruined 
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city, with a miserable population of craftsmen enslaved by the Dane, that Alfred 
reconquered. The Bridge itself was broken down; the settlements of the south 
were deserted: even the fishermen had left the Thames above and below London, 
and sought for safety in the retired creeks and safe backwaters along the coast of 
Essex. ‘The London fisherman sallied forth in his coracle from the marshes behind 
Canvey Island and from the slopes of Hadleigh. Alfred repaired the walls and the 
Bridge and rebuilt the gates. Something like peace was restored to the City and 
order to the country. Then trade, which welcomes the first appearance of 
safety, began again. If the merchant feared the pirates of the Foreland he could 
march across the Bridge to Dover; or he could land at Dover and march across 
Kent to the Bridge. Then the old settlements on the south Causeway were rebuilt 
and new inns sprang up, and Southwark began again. 

A hundred years of rest from the “army,” as the Chronicle calls the Danes, 
gave Southwark time to grow. It is spoken of by the Danish historian as an 
“emporium.” I understand from the use of this word that the trade of London 
was carried on principally by way of Dover, because the seas were swarming with 
pirates. Southwark was a halting-place and a resting-place, such as Thorney had 
been of old. 

The prosperity of the settlement, however, received another blow when the 
Danes once more, mindful of their former victories, sailed up the river with the 
hope of again taking London. Southwark was defenceless. There was never any 
wall about the place: its population was migratory. When the enemy appeared 
the people of Southwark retreated across the bridge. The Danes landed, pillaged, 
and burned; they then went away. Some of the people returned, especially the 
fishermen, whose huts were easily repaired. When, however, the attacks became 
more frequent and the Danes appeared every year, Southwark was deserted. But 
in London itself they were grievously disappointed; for their grandfathers had 
told them that it was a feeble and a helpless place, perfectly incapable of resistance, 
with walls through whose wide gaps a whole army could march; and they fondly 
expected to find it in the same condition. But it had been growing, unseen by 
them, in population and resource and power. 

In the year 992 the City showed its strength in a manner which was extremely 
startling to the Danes; for it cquipped a great fleet, manned the ships with 
stout-hearted citizens, sent the ships down the river, met the Danish fleet, engaged 
them, and routed them with great slaughter. Two years later they returned, eager 
for revenge—the revenge which they vainly sought in six successive sieges. The 
army on this occasion consisted of Norsemen and Danes in alliance, under the 
two kings, Olaf of Norway and Swegen of Denmark. They were firmly resolved 
to take the City: with their warriors they would attack it by land, with their ships 
by water. They had no ladders; they had no knowledge of mining; they had no 
battering-rams ; they could, and doubtless did, endeavour to break down the gates 
with trunks of trees; but the gates were well manned and well defended. On the 
river-side one half of the town kept open their communications; the other half 
were exposed to the arrows of the sailors, but had arrows of their own. How long 
the siege lasted I know not; the Chronicle, all too brief, tells us only that the 
enemy discovered that they could not prevail, and that they withdrew. 

The appearance of a Danish or Norwegian fleet, whose ships were models to 
King Alfred when he founded the English Navy, must not be gathered from the 
drawings of the Bayeux tapestry, where the ships are conventional in treatment. 
We have, fortunately, one actual surviving specimen of a ship of King Olaf’s 
time, It is the famous ship of Gokstad, in Norway. Look at the two pictures on 
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this and opposite page. One is taken from the tapestry, the other is the Gokstad 
vessel. The former carries about a dozen men, rather high out of the water, with 
straight sides, and would certainly capsize. ‘lhe latter is a long, light, swift vessel, 
built for speed, and able to sail over quite shallow water; she is constructed on 
lines which, for beauty or for usefulness, cannot be surpassed even at the present 
day; she rides lightly, drawing very little water. She is clinker built; the planks 
overlying each other are fastened with iron bolts, riveted and clinched on the inside. 
She is built of oak; her length from stem to stern, over all, is 78 feet; her keel 
is 66 feet; her breadth is 16} feet; her depth is no more than 4 feet; the third 
plank from the top is twice as thick as the others; she is pierced by portholes for 
as many oars. ‘The ship is pointed at both ends; she is steered by a rudder 
attached to the side of the stern; on each side hang 16 shields; she carried 64 
rowers, and probably as many men besides. ‘The decorations lavished on the ship 
were profuse. The figure-head was gilt, the stern was gilt, the shields were gilt ; 
the ships were painted in long lines of bright colour—you can see that in the 
ships of the Bayeux tapestry. The whole of the vessel—bows, figurehead, gunwale, 
stern-post—were covered with carvings ; the sails were decorated with embroideries ; 
the mast was gilt. Verily the “fleet shone as if it were on fire.” 

Such were the ships which came up, nearly a hundred in company, with Olaf 
and Swegen. Low in the water they came, the oars sweeping in a long, measured 
swish of the water: swiftly flying up the broad river, the sunshine lighting up the 
colours and the gilding of the ships, and the bright arms of the company on 
board. It was a company of tall and strong men; young, every one, with long 
fair hair and blue eyes. From the grey walls of the town, from the Bridge on the 
river, the citizens saw the splendid array rushing up to destroy them if they could. 
At the Bridge the foremost stop: they go no farther; those behind cry “ Forward!” 
and those in front cry “Back!” The Bridge would suffer none to pass; and so, 
jammed together, perhaps lashed together, as when Olaf was to meet his death five 
years later in his last splendid sea-fight, they essayed to take the City by assault. They 
shot arrows with red-hot heads over the walls, to strike and set light to the thatch ; 
they shot arrows at the citizens on the walls; they tried to scale the piles of the 
sridge. If they could get within the City, these splendid savages, there would be 
slaughter and pillage, ravishing of women, firing of the thatch, the roar of flames 
and the clashing of weapons, and next day silence, long teams of slaves and of 
treasure lifted into the ships, bows turned outward; and the fleet would leave 
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behind it a London once more desolate and naked and forlorn, as when the East 
Saxon entered towards the end of the sixth century. It was a day of fate, and 
big with destiny. Had the Danes succeeded, we know not what might have been 
the history of London and of England. 

When they were beaten off, the people of Southwark went back to their homes, 
and the daily business of life was carried on as usual. We may observe that if 
there had been a permanent settlement here—a town of any importance—they would 
have built a wall to protect it. But there was never any wall; the place could be 
approached by the Causeway or by the river; no one ever at any time thought of 
protecting Southwark. 

But now a worse time fell upon the place, as well as upon London. The 
whole country, almost unresisting, was ravaged by the Danes: Swegen came over 
and proved the English weakness, and saw that time would help him, if he waited. 
Time did help him, and famine helped him as well. 

In 1009 occurred the second siege of London, this time by Thurkitel, who 
afterwards entered into the service of Ethelred. He ravaged Kent and Essex, took 
up his winter quarters on the Thames, apparently at Greenwich, and laid siege to 
the City—but in vain. It is of course obvious that without ladders, mines, battering- 
rams, or wooden towers, the City could never be taken. The people beat him off 
at every assault with great loss. It seems as if the whole valour in England waz 
at the moment concentrated in London. 

The third siege of London was in 1013, when Swegen returned. This time, 
mindful of his former failure, and of ‘Thurkitel’s failure, he left his ships at 
Southampton ; he marched upon London by way of Winchester, which he took 
on the way ; but although he came up from the south, he did not attack from 
the south, nor did he encamp on the south. The reason is obvious: the 
Causeway was narrow ; to fight on the Bridge was to engage a mere handful of 
men; there was no place except that and the Causeway. Swegen, therefore, passed 
over the ford of Westminster and attacked the walls on the north side. Within 
the City was Thurkitel, now in the English service; by his help or counsel, the 
Londoners drove Swegen off the field. He withdrew, But all England rapidly 
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submitted to his arms ; therefore London, too, seeing that it was useless to hold 
out alone, sent hostages and submitted. It is reported that they were terrified at 
the threats of Swegen: he would cut off their hands and their feet; he would 
tear out their eyes ; he would burn and destroy—and so forth. But these promises 
were the common garnish of 
besiegers; they no more 
frightened the defenders of 
London at this time than 
they frightened the defenders 
of any other city. 

The end of Swegen, as 
everybody knows, was that St. 
Edmund of Bury killed him 
for doubting his saintliness. 

We now come to the 
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three successive sieges by 
King Cnut. The expedition 
with which he proposed to 
reduce London was far finer 
and more powerful than that 
of Olaf and Swegen. The 
poetic description of it says that the ships were counted by hundreds; that they 
were manned by an army among whom there was never a slave, or a freeman son 
of a slave, or one unworthy man, or an old man. Freeman asks what nobility 
meant if all were nobles? A strange question for one so learned! The nobles of 
Denmark were simply the conquering race; nobility consisted in free birth, and in 
descent from the conquering race, not the conquered: it was not necessarily a 
small caste ; it might possibly include the larger part of the people. 

Cnut anchored off Greenwich and prepared for his siege. First of all, he 
resolved that the Bridge should no longer bar the way. He therefore cut a trench 
round the south of the Bridge by means of which he drew some of his ships to 
the other side of it. He then cut another trench round the whole of the wall. 
In this way he hoped to shut in the City and cut off all supplies: if he could 
not take the place by storm, he would starve it out. There are no details of 
the siege, but as Cnut speedily abandoned the hope of success and marched off 
to look after Edmund, his investment of the City was certainly not a success. 

He met Edmund and fought two battles with him; with what result, history 
has made us acquainted. He then returned and resumed the siege of London. 
Edmund fought him again, and made him once more raise the siege. When 
Edmund went into Wcssex to gather new forces, Cnut began a third siege, in 
which, also, “ by God’s help,” he made no progress. 

In twenty years, therefore, the City of London was besieged six times and not 
once taken. 

Antiquarians have written a good deal on the colossal nature of the canal 
constructed by Cnut; they have looked for traces of it in the south of London 
before it was covered over by houses; they have gone as far afield as Deptford 
in search of these traces; they have even found them; and to the present day 
every writer who has mentioned the canal speaks of it and thinks of it with the 
respect due to a colossal work. [T'reeman himself called it a “deep ditch.” How 
deep it was, how long it was, how broad it was, I am going to explain. 


Now, in the year 1756 that painstaking historian, William Maitland, F.R.S., 
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announced that he had been so fortunate as to light upon the course of the long- 
lost trench of King Cnut. He had found certain evidence, he said, of its course, 
in a direction nearly east and west from the then “ New Dock” of Rotherhithe to 
the river at the end of Chelsea Reach through Vauxhall Gardens. ‘The proofs 
were, first, certain depressions in the ground; next, the discovery of oaken planks 
and piles driven into the ground for what he thought was the northern fence of 
the canal, near the Old Kent Road; and next a report that, in 1694, when the 
wet dock of Rotherhithe was constructed, a quantity of hazel, willow, and other 
branches were found pointing northward with stakes to keep them in_ position, 
forming a kind of water fence such as, it is said, is still in use in Denmark. It 
will be seen that Mr. Maitland’s theory has but a small basis of evidence, yet it 
seems to have been generally accepted—partly, I suppose, because it was so colossal. 

The canal thus cut would actually be a little over four miles and a half in 
length. Another writer, seeing the difficulties of so great a work, suggests another 
course. He would start from the site of the New Dock, Rotherhithe, and end on 
the other side of London Bridge, a course of only three and three-quarter miles ! 

Let us ask ourselves why it should be a “deep” ditch; why it should be 
a long ditch; why it should be a broad ditch. 

Wherever Cnut began his trench, whether at Rotherhithe or nearer the Bridge, he 
would have the same preliminary difficulties to encounter: that is to say, he would 
have to cut through the Embankment of the river at either end, and he would have 
to cut through the Causeway in the middle. In these cuttings he would perhaps 
have to take down two or three houses, huts or cabins, all deserted, because the 
people had all run across the Bridge for safety at the first sight of the Danes ; if 
there were any people at the time living in Southwark—which I doubt. 

We may, further, take it for granted that Cnut had officers of sense and 
experience on whom he 
could depend for carry- 
ing out his canal in a 
workmanlike manner. A 
people who could build 
such perfect ships would 
certainly not waste time 
and labour in constructing 
a trench which would be 
any longer or deeper or 
wider than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Now the shortest canal 
possible would be _ that ie THE oe 
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in which he was just able 
to drag his vessels round 
without destroying the 
banks. In other words, if 
a circular canal began at C B, and if we drew an imaginary circle round the middle 
of the canal, what was required was that the chord D F, forming a tangent to the 
middle circle, should be at least as long as the longest vessel. Now (see diagram)— 
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This represents the length of the radius in terms of the length and breadth of 
the largest vessel in the fleet, and is therefore the smallest radius possible for 
getting the ships through. Now, the ship of Gokstad, already described, was 
undoubtedly one of the finest of the vessels used by Danes and Normans. The 
poets certainly speak of larger ships, but as a marvel. Nothing is said about Cnut 
bringing over ships of very great size. Now, the vessel was 66 feet in length, 
considering the keel, which is all we need consider ; 163 feet in breadth, and 4 feet 
in depth. She drew very little water; therefore a breadth of canal less than the 
breadth of the vessel was enough. Let us make the chord 70 feet in length, so that 
6=35. Let us make the breadth of the canal 12 feet. Therefore y=105 feet very 
nearly. 2a@=12 or a=. Measuring, therefore, 105 feet on either side of London 
Bridge, we arrive at a possible commencement of Cnut’s work. ‘That is to say, if he 
made a semicircular canal, in that case the length of the canal would be 320 yards, 
which is certainly an improvement on four miles and a half, or even three miles 
and three-quarters. 

There is, however, more to consider. Why should Cnut make a semicircle 
when an arc would serve his turn? All he had to do was to draw an arc of a 
circle with the radius just found, to clear any obstacles in the way of approach to 
the Bridge, and use that arc for his canal. This is most certainly what he did: 
I am quite certain he adopted this method, because it was the only sensible thing 
to do. He would thus 
get off with a_ canal 
about fifty yards long, of 
which the only difficulty 
would be the cutting 
through the Embank- 
ment and the Causeway. 

What would be the 

a= depth of the canal? 

i Look at this section of 

the Gokstad ship. With 

her breadth of sixteen feet she had only four feet of depth; without her company 
and crew, and their arms and provisions, she would thus draw no more than a 
few inches—certainly not more than eight inches or so, Freeman’s deep canal 
therefore comes to eight inches at the most. But there is another consideration 
which lessened the labour materially. The ground behind the Embankment was a 
little lower than the river at high tide: the Danes, therefore, had only to construct 
a low wooden containing-wall of timber on each side in order to make their canal 
without excavating an inch. When that was done, the cutting of the Embankment 
let in the tide and did the rest. In this simple manner do we reduce Cnut’s 
colossal work of a deep canal, four miles and a half long, into a piece of construction 
and demolition which would take a large body of men no more than a few hours. 

If, however, there actually was any digging to be done, we must remember that 
the ground was a level; that there were no stones or rocks in the way, and that 
it consisted of a soft black Awmus, the result of ages of successive growths of sedge 
and coarse grass, washed twice a day by the brackish waters of a tidal river. The 
object of the canal once attained, the ships drawn back again, Cnut, of course, 
left the place to be repaired by any who pleased. The broken Embankment let in 
the tide; the broken Causeway cut off any approach to the river; but Southwark 
was deserted. When things settled down a little, workmen were sent from London, 
and the broken places were repaired. ‘Then all traces of the canal disappeared. 
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Thirty-six years later, in 1052, Earl Godwine arrived at Southwark with a fleet 
and an army. He had no difficulty in passing the Bridge: he waited till flood-tide, 
and then sailed through “on the south side.” It is quite impossible to explain 
this statement, or to make it agree with the difficulty felt by Cnut. The Bridge 
may have sustained some damage ; there may have been a drawbridge ; or Godwine’s 
ships may have been smaller: one knows nothing. I merely state the fact as the 
Chronicler gives it. 

One more glimpse of the Bridge from Southwark before we pass on to more 
modern times. 

After Hastings, William marched northwards. Arrived near London, he advanced 
to Southwark, where he found the Bridge closed to him—closed, I believe, by 
knocking away some of the upper beams. This, of course, he expected ; his friends 
within the City, of whom he had many, kept him acquainted with the changing 
currents of popular opinion. It is commonly stated that the citizens were terrified 
by the sight of Southwark in flames at his command. Southwark in flames! A 
few fishermen’s huts were all that remained of the suburb, whose population since 
the time of the Pax Romana had been so precarious and so changeful. Five 
hundred years of battle, war between kings and tribes, invasion and ravage by 
Dane and Norseman, had not left of Southwark, once so beautiful a suburb, 
anything more than these poor huts and ruins of huts. William’s soldiers burned 
them, because wherever a soldier of that period appeared, the thatch always caught 
fire spontaneously. William saw the flames, and regarded them not, any more 
than he regarded the flames that followed in his track all the way from Senlac. 
He gazed across the river, and remembered that twice had London defied all the 
strength of Swegen ; that three times had London beaten off the great King Cnut 
when all England had surrendered ; that in six sieges London had always been 
victorious ; he knew, because his friends in the City would allow no mistake on that 
point, that the spirit of the citizens was as high now as it had been then ; that 
they still remembered with pride the defeat of Cnut; and that not a few were 
anxious to treat William the Norman as they had treated Cnut the Dane. One 
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knows not, exactly, what things went on within the walls ; what exhortations, what 
wild talk, what faction fight ; how the citizens rolled and surged, a mass of wild 
faces, about their Folk-mote by St. Paul’s. But of one thing we may be quite 
certain: that William did not expect the citizens to be afraid of him ; and that, in 
fact, they were not afraid of him, whether he set fire to the huts of Southwark or 
not ; they were not afraid of William, whatever the historians say. As for the 
Bridge, the old Roman Bridge, by this time there could hardly have been a single 
pile remaining of the original structure ; yet it was constantly repaired on the same 
lines. We may restore to Norman London not only the grey wall rising out of 
the level ground, without any ditch or moat outside, but also the Bridge of wooden 
piles with the transverse girders and beams for additional security, so that the old 
Bridge contained a whole forest of timbers like those which support the roof of an 
ancient hall. It was continually receiving damage. In the year togi1 a mighty 
whirlwind blew down a good part of London, houses and churches and all. It has 
been assumed that the Bridge was also destroyed; but the Chronicle is silent on 
the subject. In 1og2 there was a great fire in London ; it is again assumed that 
the Bridge was destroyed, but again the Chronicle is silent. In 1097, however, 
it is plainly stated that the Bridge had been almost washed away, and that it was 
repaired. 

In 1136 the most destructive fire ever experienced by London, save that of 
1666, spread through the whole City from London Bridge, which it greatly damaged, 
all the way to St. Clement Danes on the west and Aldgate on the east. One 
wonders what ancient monuments; walls of Roman churches, villas, and baths ; 
still surviving halls and chambers of the Forum; were destroyed in this fire ; 
Saxon houses of the better sort, with their great halls and courtyards; small 
Saxon churches of wood or stone, with low towers and little windows. Possibly 
there was no great loss: it was already seven hundred years since Augusta was 
deserted. Roman remains must have been scanty; the City was chiefly built of 
wood, with thatched roofs; the splendour of the latter centuries had not yet 
commenced. The Bridge, however, was either wholly or in part destroyed. It 
was repaired, because, fifty years later, FitzStephen in his description of the City 
speaks of the citizens watching the water sports from the Bridge. Indeed, the 
Bridge was now absolutely necessary to the City; a hundred years of order in 
the City—with the seas cleared of pirates, the Danes kept down, and merchants 
filling the river with ships and the quays with merchandise—crowded the Bridge 
all day long with trains of packhorses, and the less frequent rude carts with 
broad grunting wheels which would have quite taken the place of the horse but 
for the bad roads. Southwark during this period of rest had become once more 
a town, or at least a village. Still, along the Embankment stood the thatched 
huts of the fisherfolk; but they were pushed farther east and west every year, 
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until Lambeth and Rotherhithe were their quarters when the fish deserted the 
river and their occupation was gone. ‘The Roman inns were gone, but new ones 
were springing up in their places. Bishops and abbots were looking on Southwark 
as a place of fine air, open to every breeze and free from the noise and crowd of 
London ; ecclesiastical foundations were already springing into existence. In a 
word, the settlements of the south, after four hundred years of ruin and desertion, 
were once more beginning a new existence. The day when William rode up to 
the south end of the Bridge, and looked across upon a City that had not yet 
made up its mind about his reception, marked a new birth for the long-suffering 
suburb of the Embankment and the Causeway. A hundred years later still—in 
1176—they began to build their Bridge of Stone. 
WALTER BESANT. 


A VALENTINE. 


W* would walk the world together, 
Life one sweet spring season ; 

Nought for us of wintry weather, 
Love should reign, not Reason ; 


Love should be our sun on high, 


Love should live and Reason die. 


Take one kiss, oh friend and lover, 
In this sweet spring season ; 
One last kiss, for all is over, 
Love is slave to Reason ; 


Reason lives, but Love must die, 


We must suffer, you and I. 


Years will pass, and we shall meet, 
Lilies dead beneath our feet, 
Violets fading ever: 

Though our hands be severed, sweet, 
Heart for heart will pulse and beat, 
Love forgotten never. 

Love is ours. To live or die? 


Sad or happy? You and I. 


WILFRED Draycott. 
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“WANTED: A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER.” 


ORAH CUNYNGHAM wearily ascended the long stairs of the lodging-house 
in Dorset Street, Baker Street ; and, entering the dingy back room that had 
been her home for two months, sat down on the bed and pondered. One 

sovereign, two shillings, and five pennies amount not to a large total; but that was 
the sum of Norah’s wealth. For two years she had been companion to a widow lady, 
and had patiently endured the many caprices of her mistress. Did anything ruffle 
Mrs. Manton, her humble companion had perforce to bear the brunt of her wrath. 
Were Mrs. Manton’s speculations unfortunate, on Norah was her mortification visited. 
Were the maids insolent, Norah was proxy for their misdeeds. Alone in the world, 
and entirely dependent on her own exertions for her living, she meekly endured 
countless insults, till one fateful day when Mrs. Manton accused Norah of scheming 
to entrap the affections of her nephew and heir—a vicious young cub whose 
familiarities were even more intolerable to the girl than his aunt’s vile temper. ‘Then 
it was that Norah, feeling convinced that life must hold for her sweeter fare than the 
bitter bread she ate, left Mrs. Manton’s employment to seek a more congenial one. 
That was two months ago, and she was still seeking. 

She had begun her quest with high hopes. Even the undisturbed seclusion of her 
tiny room was pleasant to her; and each fresh advertisement she answered seemed 
to promise adventure. The lodging cost five shillings a week; and with the aid of 
a spirit lamp she compassed the little cooking she required, but even with this mean 
expenditure her funds had shrunk rapidly. Vainly had she applied for situations as 
governess, as companion, or as secretary. Every door was thronged with suitors eager 
to work for low wages, often for none, if only they might thereby gain a shelter, But 
Norah was not easily daunted. That very morning an advertisement in the Daz/y 
Gossip— Wanted, a young lady to take charge of, and walk out with, a boy of four 
years. Good salary. Apply 300, B Street, Kensington”’—had attracted her ; and 
she had expended some precious pennies to reach early the address given. During 
the grimy journey on the Underground, she pictured the pleasure of having this dear 
child—she felt sure he was dear—for her especial care. What delightful promenades 
they would take in Kensington Gardens; what merry games they would play; how 
many stories she would tell him. . . !_ But 300, B 








Street, Kensington, proved to 


be a Registry Office; and a bevy of ladies, young and old, were already assembled 
there, all eager to take the dear little boy out walking. 
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“That situation is filled, ladies,” said the suave attendant, “but if you choose to 
enter your names in our books we shall be almost certain to hear of others like it 
shortly. Our booking fee is seven-and-sixpence.” 

Sadly downcast, Norah left the place in company with a sour-looking girl in a 
rusty crape hat. They walked in silence for a few steps; then the maiden, opening 
her thin compressed lips, snapped : 

“T ought to know by this time. I’ve been disappointed often enough. That 
advertisement is only a cheat. There’s no boy, no situation at all. You take my 
word for it, you'll see it in again on—this is Monday—well, it'll be in again on 
Wednesday, and very likely on Friday too.” 

“T suppose they only want to get a lot of fees?” 

“Yes, and I can tell you they get them. People are such fools. Now, if we were 
servants they’d be glad enough to find us places, with no charge till suited; but I'll 
starve before I descend to that.” 

“T hope you will have better luck next time,” said Norah, kindly. She was in 
the same box herself, but at the moment that did not occur to her. 

The girl with the crape hat laughed bitterly—‘‘Oh, yes! ‘Trust in Providence. 
Well, same to you! Good-bye.” 

Resting on her bed, while the kettle slowly heated over the flame of the spirit 
lamp, the girl’s remark, “If they were servants,” occurred to her. Why should not 
she be a servant? As far as her experience went servants were much better treated 
than companions. ‘They had greater liberty, higher wages, longer leisure, increased 
independence in every way. It was a fresh thought to Norah; and, as she drank 
her tea, the idea began to commend itself to her, and her resolve was not long 
in making. She would be a servant! Picking up the Daily Gossip, she hastily 
scanned the list of “‘ Domestic Servants Wanted.” 

“Oh no,” she murmured dejectedly, “I didn’t remember I should have to eat in 
the kitchen, and perhaps share a room with another maid. I’m afraid it won’t do.” 

Just at the foot of the column something more feasible met her glance: “/Vanted 
at once, competent working housekeeper for single gentleman. Apply, by letter, to R. S., 
‘Daily Gossip’ Office.” 

“Now, that looks tempting. One would be alone there, and the single gentleman 
would be in town all day. I'll try for that. It’s a forlorn hope, but I’ll do it.” 


at, 


A PILE of letters lay on the breakfast table, and Ralph Southern looked at it askance 
as he began to pour out his coffee. The room proclaimed itself a man’s, for it 
was furnished in accordance with the masculine conception of necessities. A large 
American writing-desk stood opposite the door, facing the fire was an antique book- 
case well filled, in the centre a small round table, and at the end a carved oak 
sideboard. ‘The chairs were of oak, quaintly seated with plaited leather. ‘The 
hobbed grate had Dutch tiles and a tall brass fender. Yet over all lay the aspect 
of neglect. Putting down his cup of muddy coffee well-nigh untasted, Southern 
lifted the lid of the hot dish and replaced it in disgust. A portly cinder reposed 
in the gravy, and a fresco of greasy finger-marks decorated the border of the dish. 
Pushing the things impatiently aside, he turned his attention to the letters. <A 
fortnight earlier his respectable elderly housekeeper, seized with illness, had been 
obliged reluctantly to return to her native village for rest and nursing, and had left 
in her place a raw young niece, named "Tilda. ’Tilda’s one characteristic was 
curiosity. She was evidently determined to judge for herself of the contents of 
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every receptacle in the house, not even hesitating to open tins of provisions had she 
any doubt as to the nature of their contents. 

“The Master” was an endless source of interest. Her manner of gazing, with 
mouth agape, on the occasions when, unable to endure longer, he spoke sharply, 
imparted the impression that she regarded his ebullition as something it were well 
not to miss—an entertaining piece of acting whereat she had been fortunate in 
securing a front seat. Two days previous, when Southern felt that should he 
murder "Tilda the deed would be amply justified, Mrs. Bowden had written telling 
him that her only chance of health was to remain in the country, that she regretted 
being obliged to quit his service thus suddenly, but that she thought he would 
have no difficulty in filling her place. Whereupon Southern had promptly inserted 
an advertisement in the Daily Gossip demanding a competent working housekeeper, 
and the letters now awaiting his attention were the replies which had been forwarded 
from the newspaper office that morning. 

There was variety enough in the applicants. One epistle was from an experienced 
woman who could produce ev/rées, and needed a kitchen-maid under her ; another 
from a widow, who would gladly come for small wages could her two little children 
but live with her—“ they were very quiet”; while a third wanted to know about 
beer-money, evenings out, and so on. At length Southern lighted upon one that 
seemed exactly what he wanted. Respectable woman, had held a situation similar to 
his own for four years, employer died in March, so was free to enter upon duties at 
once, good references, etc. Precisely what he desired, he thought ; so, stepping to 
his desk, he wrote a note requesting Mrs. Weldon to call upon him that evening at 
half-past six, and rung for ’lilda to post it at once. When "Tilda appeared in answer 
to his summons she held in one hand, protected by a corner of her dirty apron, a 
square envelope. 

“T found this in the ’all, sir. Did you drop it, sir?” 

“No,” responded Southern wearily ; “‘I presume you did. Hand it over.” 

The writing was cultured, and appealed to his artistic sense of form. 

“Um. This isn’t a menial’s writing, at any rate. She must have got some lady 
to write for her. Let’s see what she says for herself. ‘In response to the adver- 
tisement of R. S. in this morning’s Daily Gossif, N. Cunyngham begs to offer her 
services. She is quite strong, and, should she be found suitable, would try very 
hard to ‘give satisfaction.’ Well, that’s odd, certainly. Doesn’t seem the thing, 
somehow. I’ve almost decided to take Weldon, but I think I’d like a look at this 
one too.” 


So Ralph Southern despatched a note asking N. Cunyngham to call at seven. 


III. 


“Mr. SOUTHERN will be obliged by N. Cunyngham calling to-night at seven o’clock 
in reference to his situation.” This letter awaited Norah on her return from another 
fruitless quest, and she seized it with a cry of delight. It was four then, and she 
spent the hours before setting out for St. John’s Wood in reviewing her wardrobe, 
and in dressing for the part she had to play. Her desire was to appear a staid, 
sober matron, so that she might thereby find favour in the master’s eye. 

“T ought to wear black, and I must look old.” 

Her only black frock had a pink bodice with black sleeves and steel buttons ; 
while her black cloak was lined with pink. She decided to wear the skirt, and to 
cover up the bodice with a soft fringed cashmere shawl that had been her mother’s. 
The little black bonnet she wore had clusters of violets on the front brim, and two 
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ostrich tips at the back. It 
was pretty, and she sighed a 
little as she snipped off the 
decoration, leaving the smart 
little headgear bare and dowdy. 

Thus attired Norah cer- 
tainly looked demure, yet her 
face seemed too youthful, and 
her abundant dark hair waved 
rebelliously over her forehead. 
She tried to brush it back with 
a wet brush, but the moisture 
merely accentuated its tendency 
to form little curls about her 
temples. Then, recalling an 
exceedingly unbecoming mode 
of hair-dressing practised by 
her landlady on _ auspicious 
occasions, she hurried down- 
stairs to make inquiries. 

“Mrs. Berryman, how do 
you do your hair so neatly 
on Sundays? I’ve been trying 
to imitate it, but no amount 
of coaxing will make mine lie 
flat.” 

a Mrs. Berryman, flattered, 

***1 ought to wear black, and | must look old,’” rose to the bait. 





“Tt’s the hoil, Miss, as 
does it. I puts on plenty of hoil, an’ brushes it ’ard, ’an it stays as smooth as 
if it ’ad bin ironed. ’Enery ’ere “ill run for a ha’porth if you wants to try.” 

At last Norah was satisfied with her aspect as working housekeeper. The hair 
plastered close to her head with oil, and rolled in a tight knot behind, appeared 
to add years to her age. A thick black veil dimmed the sparkle of her eyes and 
toned the roses of her cheeks. An Atlas ’bus deposited her at the end of Laburnum 
Road as St. Mary’s clock chimed the quarter, and she had thus time to get nervous 
and to recover ere it was time to keep her appointment. No. 7 was surrounded by 
a high ivy-clad wall; over the red-painted door hung an ilex. ‘The air was fragrant 
with the bloom of fruit trees. A certain balmy repose about the air of St. John’s 
Wood that April evening reminded Norah of her old-time country home, and made 
her fervently pray that Mr. Southern would prefer an utterly incompetent housekeeper 
and select her. ‘Timidly she rang the gate-bell. Soon a shuffling sound of loosely- 
slippered feet over the gravelled path heralded the approach of a slatternly damsel: 
she had a keen eye and an observant. 

“Ts Mr. Southern at home?” Norah inquired, with an unconscious air of 
superiority. 

“Yes, M’. Please step in, M’.” And Norah followed the maiden, who walked 
sideways, the better to master the details of the visitor’s toilette, along the tiny 
lawn, through the hall, and into a perfectly dark room. 

“Tor, now, if I ain’t never taken off them shutters to-day!” exclaimed the 
girl, as with a clatter she removed them, 
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Norah found herself in an artistic, yet degenerate-looking drawing-room. A wide 
French window opened on to the lawn, where a large pear-tree displayed all the 
glory of blossom. 

Across the narrow hall she heard the murmur of voices, while sundry creaks 
in the passage proved the untidy girl to be listening at the dining-room door. A 
minute later a voluble tongue sounded in the passage, and, as a buxom female figure 
passed the low window, Norah heard the servant’s voice say— 

“JT put the laidy in the drorin’-room, sir.” 

With quick, decisive footsteps Mr. Southern entered the room. Norah’s heart 
sank. He did not resemble in the smallest particular her ideal master. She had 
pictured him as old, placid, benevolent-looking. ‘This man was young, tall, broad- 
shouldered, and bore an air of determination, as one who knew his world and took 
his way with it. So much Norah saw as, outwardly self-possessed, yet inwardly 
palpitating, she stood holding out his note as her guarantee. 

“Oh, ah! I thought that stupid girl said——” 

“T called in answer to this, sir,” said Norah. 

“Oh, yes, I did write to you. Cunyngham, isn’t it? Sit down.” 

Norah was glad that the shadow of the gloaming had fallen, and that her seat 
was at the back of a curtain, else had those quick, wide-open eyes speedily seen 
through her pitiful disguise. 

“IT suppose you have good references: where were you last ?.” 

“With Mrs. Manton in Bayswater.” 

“Oh! For how long?” 

“For two years, sir.” 

‘“Of course you can refer me to her?” 

““Mrs. Manton is at present in the south of France; but her solicitor, Mr. 
Elliotson, of Elliotson & Forster, kindly allowed me to refer any one to him.” 

“Well, now, let me see: how old are you?” 

Poor Norah gulped down something—perhaps the last remnant of her vanity — 
as she answered, bravely and untruthfully, ‘Thirty-five, sir.” 

“Do you know, you don’t look so much,” commented Southern bluntly. “ Of 
course you are married ?” 

“ How silly of me not to remember that all housekeepers must be married!” 
thought Norah, as she faltered out, “ Yes, sir.” 

“Now,” mused Southern, “I wonder why she blushed over that question. I 
suppose he’s a bad lot. What must I ask next? I wish she wasn’t so silent; the 
last woman asked me all the questions. Ah! I have it,” and then aloud, “Do you 
think you could undertake the work of this house unaided ?” 

“T would do my best, if you allowed me to try.” 

“There must be something fishy about this person—she’s too humble. They 
always think themselves such big pots,” meditated Southern uneasily. ‘“ Well, about 
terms: what do you want?” 

“Mrs. Manton gave me twenty pounds. Byt perhaps you consider that too 
much ?” 

Southern (inwardly), “ What a silly this seems! Why, old Bowden had twenty- 
five, and Weldon wants thirty”; though he exclaimed pleasantly—he was a man 
of the world, and knew as well as another when he had a ‘soft thing ’—‘ Oh, 
I daresay we won’t quarrel about terms. You could come at once, if I sent 
a telegram ?” 

“Oh yes; I am in lodgings now.” 

“Then [ll let you know to-morrow.” 


VoL. XIV.—No. 58. 
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As Norah rose to go, 
Southern got up uncon- 
sciously and opened the 
door for her, thereby re- 
vealing the lank form of 
"Tilda in hasty retreat to- 
wards the back premises ; 
a dilapidated, down-at-heel 
slipper on the doormat 
bearing evidence of her 
lingering disposition. The 
prospective housekeeper, 
seeing the humour of 
the situation, burst into 
a merry laugh, wherein 
Southern was compelled 
to join, despite his an- 
noyance. 

“You have no_ idea 
what a nuisance that girl 
is! I shall be glad to 
get rid of her,” he re- 
marked confidentially, 
forgetting completely, as 
Norah herself, the differ- 
ence in their spheres. 

“T am so sorry. It 
must be trying,” sym- 
ee ; cee a : pathised Norah, without 

“Revealing the lank form of ‘Tilda in hasty retreat.’ a trace of servility. Then 





she added, with a sudden 
change of manners and a quick withdrawal of the hand she had half held out, 
“Good night, and thank you—sir.” 

*“Now, I wonder what made me go to the gate with her. I must have been 
badly in want of some one to grumble to,” soliloquised Southern, as he re-entered 
the house. 

In his studio over a pipe he reviewed the position: ‘‘ Weldon is stout, loud- 
voiced, and heavy-footed; Cunyngham is slender, soft of speech, and quiet of 
movement: Weldon asked about beer-money and summer holidays, was inquisitive 
over the kitchen stove, and demanded thirty pounds; Cunyingham didn’t make 
a single stipulation, and will be content with twenty. Weldon ‘nussed her larst 
gentleman’ through numerous diseases, and closed his eyes; Cunyngham’s mistress 
is alive to this day: I'll try Cunyngham !” 


IV. 


SOUTHERN was a man of action; so next morning he despatched a district messenger 
boy to Mr. Elliotson, craving a reply as to Cunyngham’s ability. Mr. Elliotson 
replied promptly that Cunyngham had been in Mrs. Manton’s employment for over 
two years, and that she had proved herself thoroughly capable for her post. He 
had frequently had opportunities of seeing her during that period, and he had pleasure 
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in testifying to her trustworthiness. On receipt of this letter Southern immediately 
telegraphed to Norah, “ Expect you at once,” and told the futile "Tilda she must 
return to Bucks by an evening train. This “Tilda was little loth to do, since she had 
completed an exhaustive investigation of No. 7, Laburnum Road, and longed-for an 
audience to whom to recount her experiences. 

It was with great trepidation that the new housekeeper entered upon her servitude ; 
entered it too, forgetfully, by the front door—a mistake she hoped the master did not 
observe. She was nervous and full of misgiving at her boldness. It was a positive 
relief to find that, as Mr. Southern was dining out, little would be required of her 
that night. When Southern had gone Norah explored the small demesne. The high 
ivy-covered wall encircled the garden. Over the front of the cottage a large clematis 
already spread fresh green tendrils. The flower-border under the window was neatly 
raked, and altogether empty. A hedge of rhododendrons bordered the close-shaven 
lawn. On the right of the porch was the dining-room, on the left the drawing-room, 
and behind was the kitchen, while above were three bedrooms ; a large airy studio 
being built over the back premises. It was a tiny place compared to the Mantons’ 
mansion ; but she felt at home in it, and retired to rest happy and thankful. 

Ralph Southern’s establishment was conducted on a plan of his own. He 
breakfasted at eleven, took tea at three, and dined at six, dispensing with lunch, and 
working hard between breakfast and dinner. Brilliant artist and eligible bachelor, 
his society was much in request; but he resolutely declined all invitations likely to 
interfere with his work. In the evening he took recreation, usually sitting up late. 

A sense of unwonted quietness lulled Southern’s waking moments next morning. 
A thrush “ chortled ” loudly in the lilac-bush under his window : some one moved softly 
about the room below. 


“or '» 


Thank Heaven she is not noisy!” soliloquised the master. 

The new servant must have been early astir. The dining-room was fresh and 
bright ; a spotless cloth graced the breakfast table, whose centre was adorned with 
a blue hawthorn jar filled with sprays of pink may. ‘There had been a well-meant 
though unsuccessful attempt to polish the glass of the French window; but the 
silver was shining and the china matched—results unknown during "Tilda’s reign. 
In answer to the bell Cunyngham promptly appeared. She wore a neat dark 
wrapper and a matronly cap. 

As she placed the dishes before him, she said nervously : 

“I’m afraid, sir, you will find the bacon shrivelled. I think I must have cooked 
it too early, and it seems to have dried up.” 

It was certainly uninviting bacon, and the eggs appeared tough and leathery. 
But Southern took them good-naturedly, and proceeded to give his orders for dinner 
—a simple menu, which nevertheless sent Norah back to the kitchen in dismay. 

“ Fish, fillet of beef, cheese and salad! Oh dear! if he had only wanted sweets, 
I could have made him meringues, or custard, or something. But fish and beef!” 

Reflection reminded her that uneducated, often quite stupid, girls could learn 
cooking,—why not she? Search in a cupboard drawer was rewarded with a battered 
Mrs. Beeton. So, with a brave heart and implicit trust in her instructress, she set 
out that afternoon to prepare dinner. Alas for poor Norah! Neither J/rs. Beeton 
nor any one else had told her what the little doors at the back of the stove 
meant; and as she pulled out one after the other, at first cautiously, at last 
recklessly, clouds of smoke filled the kitchen. 

In the studio Southern became conscious of an unpleasant atmosphere, and, 
stepping downstairs, plunged into the smoky kitchen passage. ‘ Cunyngham!” he 
shouted, “what’s wrong? Have you set the house on fire ?” 
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The kitchen door opened; and Norah, flushed, sooty, but pretty and girlish in 
her perturbation, came out. 

“Tt is the stove. I don’t know what to do with it. It smokes everywhere.” 

“Well, let me have a look. Oh, I say! you’ve got the one that heats the 
oven and the one that heats the boiler out together ; so, don’t you see, the draught 
is pulling both ways at once ?” 

“T didn’t know: I never had to do with a kitchen-stove before—of this sort, 
I mean.” 

“Which do you want to heat—the oven or the boiler?” 

“The oven, please, for the fillet.” 

“Then you just push in the beggar over the boiler and leave the other fellow 
out, and that makes everything right. Do you see?” 

“Oh, thank you so much. It seems so simple now. Thank you.” 

But Southern’s heart misgave him as he went back to his work. The dinner 
was an oddly unequal meal. Beautifully laid and served, it was yet well-nigh 
uneatable. The fish, placed on a frilled paper, in a little silver dish, whose existence 
he had forgotten, was a shapeless mass, and there were tears in Norah’s eyes as 
she removed it scarcely tasted ; while the fillet was burnt without and gory within. 

“This can’t go on: I shall be starved. Even "lilda put salt in the potatoes.” 
And as he tried to assimilate the savourless food Southern resolved to tell Cunyngham 
that she would not suit him. When she had placed the cheese and a daintily-dressed 
salad before him, she spoke first. 

“T fear I do not suit you, sir: if you—if you wish, I will leave whenever you 
get some one else.” 

It may have been the hopeless quiver in her voice that made Southern determine 
to endure much rather than grieve this little woman, who was gazing helplessly at 
him through big, grey, tear-filled eyes. 

“No, of course not. You must not dream of going. Why, you have only 
just come !” 

“Tf you will only be lenient for a short time, I know I shall improve.” 

“Yes, of course you will”; and when he turned his attention to the salad the 
super-excellence of the mayonnaise sauce confirmed him in his resolve to retain the 
services of his working housekeeper. 


V. 


TIME strengthened Ralph Southern’s faith in Norah and Norah’s trust in herself. 
Speedily improving, she could cook and set before him a variety of fare such as 
honest, old-fashioned Mrs. Bowden had dreamt not of. Southern had keen relish 
for those dainty feasts in the pleasant room where Cunyngham deftly handed dishes. 
He often talked to her a little, and gained the impression that, for her station, she 
was singularly well informed. She maintained so careful a reserve, however, that 
their acquaintance made little progress. Thus the weeks sped on, Norah becoming 
happier and more settled every day. ‘To Southern also the house grew more home- 
like; though he did not realise that the change was due entirely to the graceful 
femininities that had crept in under his new housekeeper’s rule. She was an 
excellent manager, too, and out of the marketing allowance contrived to purchase 
soft lace curtains for the windows, and bright flowering plants for the lawn beds. 
Blooms skilfully arranged decked the apartments ; and on a damp morning or chilly 
evening Southern was sure to find a fire lightening the dulness of his northern- 
windowed studio. 
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‘*He entered upon a scene that surprised 
him vastly.” 


In July, when the Pearsons insisted 
on his fulfilling an old promise to 
spend a week at their place in 
Brighton, he felt absurdly disinclined 
to go, but, having no valid excuse 
to offer, finally went. The party was lively, and usually Southern was glad to 
join in any kind of fun. Still, after the first day, the constant racket of Brighton 
bored him, and he longed for his secluded nook in St. John’s Wood. By the 
third morning he loathed the crowded esplanade, detested the gay and noisy King’s 
Road, hated even the metallic glitter of the sea. The heat and glare made him 
think wistfully of his cool studio; and the unceasing chatter of the girls’ speech 
appeared hard and shrill after the low musical voice he was wont to hear. He 
could not comprehend why these things ruffled and annoyed him. He attributed 
his irritability to the strong air of the Channel. 

“Lots of fellows,” he pondered, “complain that Brighton always upsets their 
livers” ; and, though he had never been made unpleasantly aware of the ownership 
of that organ, he almost succeeded in persuading himself that his lack of interest 
in his surroundings proceeded therefrom. Pleading an urgent commission, therefore, 
he returned to town two days earlier than he had intended, without sending his 
housekeeper intimation of his change of plans. 

Opening the garden door with a latchkey, he entered quietly upon a scene that 
surprised him vastly. On the lawn, under the pear-tree, stood a little tea-table ; and 
in a lounging-chair, with her back to him, reclined a girl reading a book. She 
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wore a yellow lawn frock, and her wavy black hair was fastened in a loose knot 
with the aid of an amber comb. 


“Cunyngham must have got some friend to keep her company. I thought she 
had no visitors,” conjectured the master. As he approached, the reader started up, 
and he perceived her to be Cunyngham herself,—Cunyngham, her face transfigured 
with delight, and holding out both hands to welcome him! Yet, ere he had time 
to greet this radiant maiden, her manner changed, and, mumbling an apology, she 
ran into the house. Southern, happy and excited, sat down in the chair she had 
quitted, and picked up the book she had let drop to the ground. 

“Fancy her caring to read that man’s poetry!” he said; and yet felt glad she 
did care. 

“T wonder what a working housekeeper’s tea is like when she’s alone.” 

Glancing at the tray, he saw a cup and saucer of fine old china, a tiny teapot 
to match, and daintily rolled bread and butter. The little sugar tongs and teaspoon 
were silver, of exquisite pattern. Southern had not recovered from his astonishment 
when Cunyngham emerged from the house. She wore an apron, and her hair was 
smoothed away under her plainest cap. 

“T thought you would like some tea after your journey, and I have set the 
kettle to boil afresh,” she said, as she lifted the tell-tale tray. 

Southern-felt uneasy. Cunyngham was not old. She must have lied about being 
thirty-five. No woman of thirty-five ever owned that soft fleeting colour. And the 
teaspoons—where did she get them? He had nothing so fine. The husband also, 
—what of him? She had said he was in an incurable institution, but she never 
asked leave to visit him. Yes, he felt uncomfortable ; and, for his own peace of mind, 
determined to investigate the mystery. But when Norah, bearing the replenished 
tea-tray, walked slowly across the lawn, her yellow print frock and dark head showing 
clear against the background of purple clematis and scarlet tropeeolum that wreathed 
the house, he was content to ask a few trivial questions as to letters and callers, 
to keep her near him for a few minutes. 

In the studio a fresh surprise awaited him. On the easel stood a picture, a 
favourite study of his, which he knew he had left leaning against a wall behind 
a screen. Before it, on the couch, was a work-basket. She—in his mind he had 
ceased to call her by her surname, and he knew no other—had been re-covering 
the cushions of the studio lounge, and while sewing had put out a picture for the 
mere pleasure of looking at it. Southern was more gratified by the discovery than 
he would have believed possible. His temporary absence had shown him how much 
a home his dwelling had become to him of late; and the knowledge that all this 
peaceful sweetness might suddenly terminate on a month’s notice from the woman 
whose influence and presence had wrought the difference pricked him uneasily. He 
sat up late that night, puzzling over many things ; and retired with the firm resolve 
to find out more about the husband, at least. 


VI. 

“ WHERE is your husband?” Southern asked abruptly, as Cunyngham brought in 
breakfast next morning. 

The toast-rack shook in her hand as she replied, hesitatingly, “‘ In—the Home 
for Incurables at East Croydon, sir.” 
“What is he suffering from ?’ 
“A kind of acute—no—creeping paralysis.” 
** Will he never be any better ?” 
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“She turned to point out an especially comical fowl.” 


“No, never,” replied Nora, with conviction, ‘That was a point whereon she was 
perfectly certain, at any rate. 

“Would you like to visit him? I can let you away to-day, if you like.” 

“Thank you, sir. If” (reluctantly) “you are quite sure you won’t need me?” 

“Not at all. I shall be away all day. Go early, and have a long day.” 

But Southern did not go out that morning. He was distraught and restless ; he 
wished his housekeeper would return ; he grudged even her brief absence, and he was 
angry at himself for it all. His perturbed mind, reacting upon his body,- rendered 
work impossible. ‘Throwing aside his brushes, he put a sketch-book in his pocket 
and sauntered through the shady upper walk of Regent’s Park to the Zoo. Here was 
diversion in plenty. It was a brilliant afternoon ; the band played, and a throng of 
children clustered on and around the high wooden steps, all waiting their turns to 
mount the elephants. Suddenly recollecting that he had not lunched, he sat down 
at a table under a bower-like tree, ordered tea, and observantly watched the holiday- 
makers. Two Eton boys were consuming huge strawberry ices at a little distance, and 
a young lady, looking for a seat, paused beside them and asked if she might share 
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their table. The lads, flattered, made room for her; and Southern could hear them 
merrily discussing the relative attractions of cream and water ices. ‘The girl carried a 
pink sunshade that provokingly obstructed his view; but the sound of her voice was 
tuneful, and the ripple of her laughter came pleasantly to his ears. 

“T wonder how ‘She’ laughs,” he mused, recalling that he had but once heard 
her—on the evening they first met. 

Pink parasol and the boys, having finished their ices, deserted their table ; and, the 
boys hanging affectionately round their new acquaintance, went gaily down the broad 
walk. Southern followed them listlessly, out of a vague desire to see the face of 
the woman who somehow appeared familiar, and who laughed so tunefully. Passing 
the camel-house, the group entered a shady cu/ de sac behind the great aviary, and 
began to feed the birds. The girl, closing her sunshade, disclosed a graceful head 
topped by a French hat of pink crinkled straw, that flaunted two little black feathers 
and some chiffon rosettes. She turned to point out an especially comical fowl to her 
younger companion, and Southern saw her face. It was Cunyngham, his working 
housekeeper, who had a day’s leave to visit her sick husband! Overwhelmed by 
a multitude of conflicting emotions, he paused before addressing her. He was 
angry, hurt, relieved, offended, pleased. She had taken a holiday on false pretences ; 
but she was a lady. His position was half hidden by a bush, and he lingered in 
the shade, observing with delight her natural manner, which he now saw for the 
first time. Just as he stepped forward to confront her, a gentleman pushed past 
him, and, with a triumphant cry of “Norah!” planted himself before her. The 
boys, raising their hats politely, discreetly tramped off in the direction of the 
monkey-house. Southern turned on his heel, and, observed of none, walked quickly 
away. The man was young, good-looking, and fashionably dressed; he evidently 
belonged to the idle classes. Obviously Norah Cunyngham was a fraud, and this 
man was a lover. 

At home he waited, impatient, wretched, for her coming ; and when she came 
he lacked courage to question her, lest by accusing he should lose her. He 
resolutely refused to admit, even to himself, that he loved her. No sane man 
would love a woman in her position, and a married woman too. Next morning 
she was sad and pale, he silent and depressed; so the twain passed a dismal 
week, neither referring to the shadows that darkened their lives. On the seventh 
evening Southern, entering his house by the open French window of the drawing- 
room, heard a man’s voice raised angrily in the kitchen. In the stillness the 
conversation was quite audible. 

“You think your life here is hidden. T’ll soon show you that it isn’t.” 

“Qh, you are cruel! You have lost me one home: now you will lose me 
another,” pitifully. 

“You pretend you are a servant here. I know better. You think this man will 
marry you. I would have married you. He won't, I can tell you.” 

“Oh no, no! It isn’t what you say. I really am a servant. Go, go, I entreat 
you: he may come in at any moment. Go—do go!” 

“No, I shan’t go. I’m going to make a row here. He'll know what I think 
of you. I'll ——” 

Stepping to the open kitchen door, Southern entered abruptly. Norah stood 
panting and tear-stained, with her back against the dresser. Before her stood the 
man he had seen address her in the Zoological Gardens, half intoxicated, baffled 
and brutal. A gleam of relief shone in Norah’s eyes, then vanished. 

“What is this, sir? What business have you in my house ?” 

“My business is with her,” replied the visitor, pointing to Norah. 
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“IT am master here, and I order you to leave instantly, or I shall be forced to 
eject you.” 

“Oh yes,”—tauntingly,—‘‘ you are master, I suppose. Well, ta-ta, Norah! I'll 
tell my aunt you have got an establishment of your own now, where he’s master 
and you——” 

Ere he could finish his sneer, Southern seized him by the shoulders, pushed him 
out of the place, and bolted the back gate after him. ‘The kitchen was empty on 
his return; so Southern went to the studio, and ringing the bell, anticipated Norah’s 
appearance with much anxiety. The moonlight flowing in at the large window lit 
her dainty figure as she approached with slow and trembling steps. Southern waited 
till she stood near him on the hearthrug ere he spoke. 

“Tell me, who is that man? What had he to do with you?” 

“He was Mrs. Manton’s nephew, and—and he wanted to marry me when I 
was her companion. But I hated him, and wouldn’t; and Mrs. Manton was angry 
at both of us, so I was miserable and left.” 

* But,”—Southern was trembling now,—‘“ you said he wished to marry you.” 

“Oh yes; only I hated him, and wouldn't.” 

“ You forget your husband: what of him ?” 

“Oh, you must forgive me. I have no husband. I believed a housekeeper 
must be married, so I said I was; it wasn’t true a bit.” 

Her master was silent a moment, then, “Do you know,” he answered rapidly, 
with a strange tone in his voice, “you entered this house on false pretences ?” 

“Yes, I know. But it was so hard to get any situation. I tried everywhere, 
and my money was nearly all spent. I know it wasn’t right, but I thought if I 
worked as well as I could it wouldn’t be very wrong.” 

“TI suppose you know I must dismiss you?” continued Southern slowly, and 
with considerable effort. 

“Yes, I deserve it. I will go at once. But I have been so happy here,” 
tearfully assented Norah. 

“There is a situation vacant, if you care to take it. You seem to me the only 
person who would fill it.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. What is it? Do you think I am experienced enough?” 

Southern laughed a little nervously. ‘It does not require experience.” 

His arm stole round her, and the moon beamed kindly upon the two. “It 
only is to let me take care of you always. Norah, will you be my wife?” 

And she was. 


Mary Stuart Boyp. 
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IS lyric soul like some sweet seraph came 
And burned with lustrous glamour for a while, 
Then pitifully paled and passed: the guile 
Of crafty art could neither chill nor tame 
His glad alluring fancy, and his name 
Hints of rare tales that bring the tear or smile, 
Wrought with the fluency of magic style 
And with the splendour of an oriflame: 
I read his books as one may read the skies 
That show protean forms and colours blent 
By some transfiguring and translating chance, 
And then I seem to look on life with eyes 
Grown large and lucent, full of bland assent 
To all the wands and wonders of romance, 
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Il, 


Whether upon some strange isle of the sea, 

Where eager daring seeks its treasure-trove, 

Or in some placid and umbrageous cove 

Where ships lie safe when bitter winds blow free, 
And where wild birds may whistle all their glee 
Through the cool shadows of a southern grove; 
Whether in deep gray glooms where phantoms rove, 
And at some harsh intruding footstep flee,— 

He guides us with the genius of the gnome, 

That laughs at common mortals who can know 
Nothing of fairy lores and subtle flights: 

And thus we wander with him through the gloam 
Of haunted summers or where starshines flow 
Through spectral cloisters in Arabian nights. 


GEORGE EpGAR MONTGOMERY, 
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THE GREAT SEAL. 


PART II.—FROM CROMWELL TO VICTORIA. 


HE very remarkable Great Seal of the Commonwealth—shown at the end of 

Part I. of this’ account—was succeeded by Oliver Cromwell’s first seal, 

which was used from about 1655 to 1657, and then the second seal of 

Cromwell was made: it is pictured in No. 17. Sir W. De Gray Birch, in his 

Synopsis of the Great Seals, mentions one seal only ; but Wyon, in his Great Seals 

of England, actually shows two seals of Cromwell, and although the differences are 

not important, they are sufficiently appreciable to prove that, for some reason not 
known, Oliver had a new seal cut in about the year 1657. Wyon suggests :— 


“Tt may be that some restless suspicions, such as are known to have haunted the 
Great Protector in other matters, led him to order this new Great Seal without having 
any entry made of his having the Seal engraved, or of his reason for so doing.” 


Under the body of the horse in No. 17 is a view of London, the Thames, 
some boats on the river, London Bridge, and Southwark. The legend of Cromwell’s 
Great Seals is remarkable as being the first in which the word republic was used, 
and the odverse is a shield charged with the arms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, surrounded by the legend : MAGNUM: SIGILLUM: REIPUB: ANGLIAE: SCOTIAE: 
ET: HIBERNIAE, &cte, and supported by a lion and a griffin, with a riband bearing 
the motto: “Pax queritur bello” (feace is sought by war), the Cromwell motto. 
The shield in No. 17, behind Cromwell, has in its centre a small escutcheon of 
pretence charged with a lion rampant, the Cvomwe// arms. 

Richard Cromwell’s Great Seal was nearly identical with his father’s: the face 
on the reverse was altered, and the legend contained “ Richardus” in place of 
“ Olivarius.” 

On May 25th, 1660, Charles II. landed at Dover, and on May 28th the Commons 
resolved to deface the Great Seal of the Republic. Accordingly, and on the day 
before Charles entered London, the offending Seal was forthwith delivered to 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, the Speaker, and “being laid upon the clerk’s table, a 
smith was sent for, who broke it in pieces while the House was sitting” (Campbell’s 
Lives). ‘This was the end of the Great Seal of the “Republic,” a fate curiously 
identical with that of Charles I.’s Great Seal, mentioned in my last article. The 
following day—says Campbell—the two Houses of Parliament threw themselves on 
their knees before the King at Whitehall, and Lord Chancellor Hyde was seen 
carrying the true Great Seal before him, in its red velvet purse, adorned with a 
representation of a royal crown and all the heraldic bearings of an English monarch. 
Wyon suggests that the Royalists probably had this Seal made some years before 
Charles’ Restoration, in order to be prepared for all emergencies. 

The Purse just referred to was of the same design as that shown in the 
frontispiece of this article, which is from a photograph of Lord Herschell’s 
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Purse. It is a magnificent piece of work, about eighteen inches square ; and formerly 
the Chancellor was entitled to a new purse every year, but now a new purse _ is 
provided only once in two years. I was told by a gentleman in the House of 
Lords to whom I owe many thanks for much valuable aid in preparing this 
account of the Seals, that the wife of one of the Chancellors had had some of her 
chairs upholstered with her husband’s collection of purses; and Lord Campbell 
states that Lady Hardwicke, the wife of one of George II.’s Chancellors, who 

@¢ 





Second Seal of Oliver Cromwell. Period of use 1657 to 1659. Diameter 5°6 inches. Reverse. 


held office for twenty years, availing herself of the custom of the annual renewal 
of the purse, 

“caused the purse, with its decorations, to be put as embroidery on a large piece of 
rich crimson velvet, corresponding to the height of one of the state rooms at Wimple. 
These purses, twenty in number, complete the hangings of the room, and the curtains 
of a bed, singularly magnificent.” 

Charles II. had four Great Seals. None of them is shown here, but a point 
of interest about his fourth Seal is that it was nearly stolen from Lord Nottingham, 
who took the Seal to bed with him. “About one in the morning” (of February 7th, 
1677), says Wood, ‘‘the Lord Chancellor Finch his mace was stolen out of his 
house in Queen Street. The Seal laid under his pillow, so the thief missed it.” 
The purse, however, was stolen with the mace, and the thief, Thomas Sadler, made 
a mock procession with these in the neighbourhood of the Lord Chancellor’s 
house, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Within six weeks Sadler was hanged at Tyburn for 
this theft. 

James II.’s only Great Seal was dropped into the Thames by the King when 
he heard of the successful landing made by the Prince of Orange at Torbay. 
James drowned his Seal, thinking, perhaps, as Lord Campbell says, that “he had 
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sunk with it for ever the fortunes of the Prince of Orange.” But the Revolution 
made steady progress, despite the loss of the Seal; and a few days after its loss 
a fisherman, off Lambeth, drew up in his net the Great Seal of King James, which 
was handed over to King William. 

William and Mary had one Great Seal (see No. 18), and the legend on it 
makes no reference to Scotland: they are described as “King and Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland,” etc. With regard to this omission, Wyon points 
out that the Seal was in use by March 11th, 1689, and that it was not until 
March 14th that the meeting of the Scotch Convention was held, at which, on 


April 11th, the Estates of Scotland resolved that William and Mary... be 
declared King and Queen of Scotland. . . . Soon after this declaration a new 





No. 78. 
Seal of William and Mary. Period of use 1689 to 1695. Diameter 5"9 inches. Odverse. 


Great Seal was ordered, which was to inelude the Arms of Scotland; but for some 
reason not known the warrant for this new Seal was not executed—for the Great 
Seal of England, as in No. 18, remained unaltered until the death of Mary, when 
another seal was made for William alone, which included Scotland. 

Queen Anne’s second Seal is shown in No. 19, and for the first time the figure 
of Britannia is on the Great Seal of England; the other side of this Seal shows 
the Queen enthroned. The Rose and the Thistle are given a prominent place in 
No. 19; they grow from one stem and are ensigned by a large Royal Crown. 
Wyon has recorded that this new Seal of Anne was rendered necessary by the 
Act of Union (between England and Scotland), which received the Royal Assent 
on March 6th, 1707, and which, amongst other things, provided that from and after 
the Union there should be “ one Great Seal for the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
which was to be different from the Great Seal previously in use in either kingdom.” 
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The one Great Seal of George I.’s short reign, No. 20, was held by four 
different Lord Chancellors: Lords Harcourt, Cowper, Macclesfield and King. 

This Seal was held by Lord Macclesfield when, in 1725, he was driven out of 
office owing to the frauds committed on the suitors in the Court of Chancery, 
whose money had been made away with by the Masters in Chancery, to whose 
custody it had been entrusted. These men caught the infection of the South Sea 
Bubble, and the Chancellor’s name was proclaimed as having caused or connived 
at all the abuses which had been discovered. Campbell also states that when 
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No. 19. 


Seal of Queen Anne. Period of use 1707 to 1715. Diameter 6*1 inches. Reverse. 


Lord Macclesfield was dismissed, in January 1725, this Great Seal was put into 
commission, as there was no one who could at the moment be appointed to 
succeed the disgraced Chancellor. The diary of King, who succeeded Macclesfield, 
contains the following entry :— 


“1725.— Tuesday, June 1. Monday, the 31st May, being the last day of the sitting 
of Parliament, I was introduced into the House of Lords, as Lord King, Baron of 
Ockham, in the county of Surry. ... And this day at noon I went to St. James’s, 
and being called into the King’s closet, he delivered the Seals to me as Lord Chancellor: 
and soon after I went to the Council-chamber, carrying the Seals before him.” 
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George II. also had one Seal only ; but George III. used five, the last of 
which is shown in No, 21. Prominent amongst the many adventures of Great 
Seals is that which befell the first Seal of George III., held by Lord Thurlow. 
Lord Campbell, in his Zzves, narrates that, in March 1784, the Government decided 
to dissolve parliament, and that while the necessary preparations were being 
made, the metropolis was thrown into consternation by the news that the Great 
Seal had been stolen; and many persons imagined that for want of it all the 
functions of the executive government must be suspended. A charge was brought 
against the Whigs (the Opposition of those days) that, to prevent the dissolution, 
they had burglariously broken into the Lord Chancellor’s house and stolen the 
Great Seal. 





Seal of George I. Period of use 1715 to 1728. Diameter 5°8 inches. Reverse. 


“The truth was, that, very early in the morning of the 24th March [1784], some 
thieves did break into Lord Thurlow’s house in Great Ormond Street, which then 
bordered on the country. Coming from the fields, they had jumped over his garden 
wall, and, forcing two bars in the kitchen window, went up a stair to a room adjoining 
the study. Here they found the Great Seal... two silver-hilted swords... and a 
small sum of money. With the whole of this booty they absconded.” 

The thieves were never traced, and a new Seal was ordered on the same day 
that the burglary occurred. Such expedition was used that by noon the following 
day the new Great Seal was finished in a rough fashion, and a special order in 
Council was then made to authorise its use. Here it may be interesting to state 
that the engraving of the present splendid Seal of Queen Victoria (see No. 1 of 
my last article and No. 23 of this) occupied Mr. Wyon for one year and nine 
months. 

The fourth Seal of George III. also met with a strange adventure. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 58. 14 
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“In the autumn of 1812 the Seal was with Lord Eldon at his country home at 
Encombe, when a fire broke out. On being awakened, Lord Eldon’s first thought was 
the preservation of the Great Seal. He seized it, ran into the garden, and hastily buried 
it under the mould of one of the flower-beds. When now he looked around him he 
saw what he afterwards described as ‘a very pretty sight, for all the maids’ had 
‘turned out of their beds and’ by the flickering light of the flames could be seen 
standing in ‘a line from the water to the fire-engine, handing buckets.’ Lord Eldon 
was so confused by the whole affair that when in the morning he went to dig up the 
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No. 21. 


Fifth Seal of George III. Period of use 1815 to 1821. Diameter 6 inches, Reverse. 


Great Seal he could not remember where he had buried it. The importance of recovering 
the Seal caused him to set all the family at work, and he subsequently wrote, ‘ You 
never saw anything so ridiculous as seeing the whole family down that walk, probing 
and digging till we found it.’” 


The figures in George III.’s fifth seal, No..21, are Justice, on the right of the 
King, who is seated, Hercules at the back of Justice, and Minerva at the extreme 
left of the seal. At the King’s left side stands Britannia, and her shield is charged 
with the device of the Union Jack, while Re/igion stands at the back. At least 
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two of these figures are regarding George III. with an attentive curiosity. In the 
lower part of this seal are a palm-branch and an ancient rudder, which are 
probably intended to suggest the many brilliant British naval victories of this 
time, conspicuous amongst which are those of the Nile, Copenhagen, and ‘Trafalgar. 

George IV. had one seal only, and when William IV. succeeded him there was 
some contention as to the disposal of the pieces of the defaced seal of George. 
The difficulty came out of the fact that when William’s Seal was ordered (August 
4th, 1830), Lord Lyndhurst was Chancellor, but when it was finished and ready 
to take the place of George IV.’s Seal (August 31st, 1831), Lord Brougham was 
Chancellor. Lyndhurst claimed the old seal on the ground that the transaction 
must be referred back to the date of the order for the new seal, and that the fruit 





No. 22, 


Seal of William IV. Period of use 1831 to 1838. Diameter 6 inches. Odverse. 


must therefore be considered as having fallen in his time; while Lord Brougham 
insisted that the point of time to be regarded was the moment when the old seal 
ceased to be the clavis regni. The matter was submitted to William IV., and he 
—as the Great Seal consists of two parts, the sea/ and the counter-seal—gave one 
part to each Chancellor. Greville, in his A/emoirs gives the following account 
of the incident :— 


“King William IV. is a queer fellow. Our Council was principally for a new Great 
Seal, and to deface the old Seal. The Chancellor [Brougham] claims the old one as 
his perquisite. I had forgotten the hammer, so the King said, ‘My Lord, the best 
thing I can do is to give you the seal and tell you to take it and do what you like 
with it’ The Chancellor said, ‘Sir, I believe there is some doubt whether Lord 
Lyndhurst ought not to have half of it, as he was Chancellor at the time of your 
Majesty's accession. ‘Well,’ said the King, ‘then I will judge between you, like 
Solomon: here’ (turning the Seal round and round), ‘now do you cry heads or tails.’ 
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We all laughed, and the Chancellor said, ‘Sir, I take the bottom part. The King 
opened the two compartments of the seal, and said, ‘Now then I employ you as 
ministers of state. You will send for Bridge, my silversmith, and desire him to convert 
the two halves each into a salver, with my arms on one side and yours on the other, and 
Lord Lyndhurst’s the same, and you will take one and give him the other, and both 


keep them as presents from me.” 








No. 23 


Third (and present) Seal of Queen Victoria. Period of use from August 1878. Diameter 6} inches. Odverse. 


This curious contention about the Great Seal is somewhat differently rendered 
in the following letter written by Brougham to Lord Grey :— 


“Sept. 1, 1831. 
“MY DEAR LORD GREY, 
“The King was extremely gracious about the Great Seal, and has ordered 
Rundell to make a fine salver to put it in. 
“He had Rundell’s partner with him yesterday evening, whom he sent to me 
this morning before eight. I insisted on giving Cople [Lord Lyndhurst] half.” [Ze of 
Brougham. 


The hammer referred to by Greville is the hammer with which the Great Seal 
of England is defaced, by the Sovereign giving the Seal a gentle blow, after 
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wnich it is supposed to be broken and to have lost all its virtues as the clavis 
regni. 

William IV.’s only Great Seal is shown in No. 22: the battleships and the 
trident remind William’s posterity that he was a British sailor as well as an English 
King. 

The first Seal of Victoria was used from July 18th, 1838, to January 23rd, 
1860, and when it was defaced the Seal went to Lord Campbell. The Chancellor, 
however, sent one side of the Seal to Lord Chelmsford, his predecessor in office and 
his political opponent. The second Great Seal was in use from January 23rd, 1860, 
to August 14th, 1878, and its design was identical with that of the first Seal. 
Lord Cairns took the 
pieces, and __ presented 
one side to the Earl of 
Selborne, his immediate 
predecessor in office. The 
third Great Seal of Queen 
Victoria is identical with 
the two oters, no altera- 
tion in the design of any 
of Victoria’s seals having 
been made: it is shown 
in No. 23 [and in No. 1 
of my last article], and 
it came into use on August 
14th, 1878. This Great 
Seal cost £500 to £600, 
and a year and nine 
months were spent on 
engraving it ; the Seal is 
made of silver, and weighs 
sixty ounces. It is the 
emblem of sovereignty— 
the c/avis regni—the only 
instrument by which, on 
solemn occasions, the will 
of the Queen can be ex- No. 24. 
pressed. Absolute faith Wax Seal. Obverse. 





is universally given to any 
document purporting to be under the Great Seal, as having been duly sealed with 
it by the authority of the Sovereign. ‘To counterfeit the Great Seal is high treason. 
In Part I. I gave some account of the uses to which the Great (Silver) Seal is 
now put, since the passing of the Crown Office Act of 1877, and of the extent to 
which the Wafer Great Seal [for picture see Part I.] has, since 1877, taken the 
place of the larger Silver Seal. Documents that had to pass under the Great Seal 
had become so numerous that the actual sealing process with wax was found 
too cumbersome: four hundredweights of wax were used in a month for sealing 
the various patents, etc.! A ton of sealing-wax used in five months meant much 
laborious work for the official sealer, and, moreover, the wax seals attached to the 
documents were very heavy and clumsy—see Nos. 24 and 25, where I show a reduced 
picture of a wax seal in my possession. Hence the institution of the [Vafer Great 
Seal and of the Zmpressed Wafer Great Seal. This last seal is the same as the 














Lord Chancellor Eldon carrying the Great Seal in its Purse, and attended by his Purse-bearer, during the 
function of transferring the Great Seal of England. 
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Wafer, but a document passing under it is merely impressed with the seal in relief, 
and no actual wafer is fixed to the document; the Impressed Wafer Great Seal is 
chiefly used for Writs of Summons to Parliament, New Peers, etc., Election Writs 
for a new Parliament, and on vacancies ; Writs of Supersedeas in cases of Solicitors 
struck off the Rolls who 
have been commis- 
sioners for Oaths, etc., 
etc. [For details of the 
use of the Great (Silver) 
Seal, and of the Wafer 
Great Seal, see Part I. 
of this account. } 

The Great Seal is 
not allowed to leave the 
kingdom without special 
permission. In 1521 
Cardinal Wolsey carried 
the Seal into the Low 
Countries, and sealed 
writs with it at Calais: 
a violation of duty which 
formed one of the 
articles of his impeach- 
ment. Nowadays, if 
the Chancellor leave 
London, the Great Seal 
goes with him, and if 
necessary the travelling- 
sealer attends the Chan- 
cellor for the purpose 


No. 24., 


of actually applying the 
Wax Seal. Reveres. Seal to documents. 
When the Great Seal is to change hands, the retiring Lord Chancellor goes to 
the Queen, attended by his purse-bearer, who carries the Seal in its purse. The 
purse is handed to the Queen by the purse-bearer, given back to that official by 
Her Majesty, and is then handed by the purse-bearer to the incoming Chancellor. 
In our concluding picture Lord Eldon is seen carrying the Seal in its purse, but now 
the Chancellor’s purse-bearer performs this part of the high function of transferring 
the Great Seal of England. 
J. Hott ScHoo ine. 


Note. —I thank Mr. Allan Wyon, Chief Engraver of Her Majesty’s Seals, for valuable information 
and for the loan of finer illustrations of Great Seals than I could have obtained from my own 
collection or from elsewhere: many of those now shown form only a small part of the splendid 
illustrations of Wyon’s Great Seals of England. I have also to gratefully thank a gentleman 
closely connected with the safe keeping of the Great Seal for his aid in the preparation of this 
account.—J. H. S. 

















CHAPTER VI. 
THE TASK OF THE QUEEN’S SERVANTS. 


HE doctor who attended me at Wintenberg was not only discreet, but also 

indulgent: perhaps he had the sense to see that little benefit would come 

to a sick man from fretting in helplessness on his back, when he was on 
fire to be afoot. I fear he thought the baker’s rolling pin was in my mind, but at 
any rate I extorted a consent from him, and was on my way home from Wintenberg 
not much more than twelve hours after Rudolf Rassendyll left me. Thus I 
arrived at my own house in Strelsau on the same Friday morning that witnessed 
the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim’s twofold interview with the King at the Castle 
of Zenda. The moment I had arrived, I sent James, whose assistance had been, 
and continued to be, in all respects most valuable, to despatch a message to the 
Constable, acquainting him with my whereabouts, and putting myself entirely at 
his disposal. Sapt received this message while a council of war was being held, 
and the information it gave aided not a little in the arrangements that the 
Constable and Rudolf Rassendyll made. What these were I must now relate, 
although, I fear, at the risk of some tediousness. 

Yet that council of war in Zenda was held under no common circumstances. 
Cowed as Rischenheim appeared, they dared not let him out of their sight ; Rudolf 
could not leave the room into which Sapt had locked him; the King’s absence 
was to be short, and before he came again Rudolf must be gone, Rischenheim 
safely disposed of, and measures taken against the original letter reaching the 
hands for which the intercepted copy had been destined. The room was a large 
one. In the corner farthest from the door sat Rischenheim, disarmed, dispirited, 
to all seeming ready to throw up his dangerous game and acquiesce in any 
terms presented to him. Just inside the’ door, guarding it, if need should be, 
with their lives, were the other three, Bernenstein merry and triumphant, Sapt 
blunt and cool, Rudolf calm and clear-headed. The Queen awaited the result of 
their deliberations in her apartments, ready to act as they directed, but determined 
to see Rudolf before he left the castle. They conversed together in low tones. 
Presently Sapt took paper and wrote. This first message was to me, and it bade 
me come to Zenda that afternoon ; another head and another pair of hands were 
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sadly needed. Then followed more deliberation ; Rudolf took up the talking now, 
for his was the bold plan on which they consulted. Sapt twirled his moustache, 
smiling doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured young Bernenstein, his eyes alight with excitement. 

“Tt’s dangerous, but the best thing,” said Rudolf, carefully sinking his voice 
yet lower, lest the prisoner should catch the lightest word of what he said. “It 
involves my staying here till the evening. Is that possible ?” 

“No; but you can leave here and hide in the forest till I join you,” said 
Sapt. 

“Till we join you,” corrected Bernenstein eagerly. 

“No,” said the Constable, “you must look after our friend here. Come, 
lieutenant, it’s all in the Queen’s service.” 

“ Besides,” added Rudolf with a smile, “neither the colonel nor I would let 
you have a chance at Rupert. He’s our game, isn’t he, Sapt?” 

The colonel nodded. Rudolf in his turn took paper, and here is the message 
that he wrote :— 


“Holf, 19, Konigstrasse, Strelsau.—All well. He has what I had, but wishes to see 
what you have. He and I will be at the hunting-lodge at ten this evening. Bring it 
and meet us. The business is unsuspected.—R.” 


Rudolf threw the paper across to Sapt ; Bernenstein leant over the Constable’s 
shoulder and read it eagerly. 

“T doubt if it would bring me,” grinned old Sapt, throwing the paper down. 

“Tell bring Rupert of Hentzau. Why not? He'll know that the King will wish 
to meet him unknown to the Queen, and also unknown to you, Sapt, since you 
were my friend: what place more likely for the King to choose than his hunting- 
lodge, where he is accustomed to go when he wishes to be alone? The message 
will bring him, depend on it. Why, man, Rupert would come even if he suspected ; 
and why should he suspect ?” 

“They may have a cipher, he and Rischenheim,” objected Sapt. 

“No, or Rupert would have sent the address in it,” retorted Rudolf quickly. 

“ Then—when he comes?” asked Bernenstein. 

“He finds such a king as Rischenheim found, and Sapt, here, at his elbow.” 

“ But he'll know you,” objected Bernenstein. 

“ Aye, I think he'll know me,” said Rudolf with a smile. ‘ Meanwhile we 
send for Fritz to come here and look after the King.” 

“ And Rischenheim ? ” 

“That’s your share, lieutenant. Sapt, is any one at Tarlenheim ?” 

“No. Count Stanislas has put it at Fritz’s disposal.” 

“Good; then Fritz’s two friends, the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim and 
Lieutenant von Bernenstein, will ride over there to-day. ‘The Constable of Zenda 
will give the lieutenant twenty-four hours’ leave of absence, and the two gentlemen 
will pass the day and sleep at the chafeau. They will pass the day side by side, 
Bernenstein, not losing sight of one another for an instant, and they will pass the 
night in the same room. And one of them will not close his eyes nor take his 
hand off the butt of his revolver.” 

“Very good, sir,” said young Bernenstein. 

“Tf he tries to escape or give any alarm, shoot him through the head, ride to 
the frontier, get to safe hiding, and, if you can, let us know.” 

“Yes,” said Bernenstein simply. Sapt had chosen well, and the young officer 
made nothing of the peril and ruin that Her Majesty’s service might ask of him. 
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A restless movement and a weary sigh from Rischenheim attracted their 
attention. He had strained his ears to listen till his head ached, but the talkers 
had been careful, and he had heard nothing that threw light on their deliberations. 
He had now given up his vain attempt, and sat in listless inattention, sunk in an 
apathy. 

“T don’t think he’ll give you much trouble,’ 
with a jerk of his thumb towards the captive. 

“ Act as if he were likely to give you much,” urged Rudolf, laying his hand 
on the lieutenant’s arm. 

“Yes, that’s a wise man’s advice,” nodded the Constable approvingly. ‘We 
were well governed, lieutenant, when this Rudolf was king.” 

*“ Wasn’t I also his loyal subject?” asked young Bernenstein. 

“Yes, wounded in my service,” added Rudolf; for he remembered how the boy 
—he was little more then—had been fired upon in the park of Tarlenheim, being 
taken for Mr. Rassendyll himself. 

Thus their plans were laid. If they could defeat Rupert, they would have 
Rischenheim at their mercy. If they could keep Rischenheim out of the way 
while they used his name in their trick, they had a strong chance of deluding and 
killing Rupert. Yes, of killing him; for that and nothing less was their purpose, 
as the Constable of Zenda himself has told me. 

“We would have stood on no ceremony,” he said. ‘The Queen’s honour was 
at stake, and the fellow himself an assassin.” 


’ whispered Sapt to Bernenstein, 


Bernenstein rose and went out. He was gone about half an hour, being 
employed in despatching the telegrams to Strelsau. Rudolf and Sapt used the 
interval to explain to Rischenheim what they proposed to do with him. They 
asked no pledge, and he offered none He heard what they said with a dull, 
uninterested air. When asked if he would go without resistance, he laughed a 
bitter laugh. ‘‘ How can I resist?” he asked. “I should have a bullet through 
my head.” 

““ Why, without doubt,” said Colonel Sapt. ‘“ My lord, you are very sensible.” 

“Let me advise you, my lord,” said Rudolf, looking down on him kindly 
enough, “if you come safe t ough this affair, to add honour to your prudence, 
and chivalry to your honour. There is still time for you to become a gentleman.” 

He turned away, followed by a glance of anger from the Count and a grating 
chuckle from old Sapt. 

A few moments later Bernenstein returned. His errand was done, and _ horses 
for himself and Rischenheim were at the gate of the Castle. After a few final 
words and a clasp of the hand from Rudolf, the lieutenant motioned to his 
prisoner to accompany him, and they two walked out together, being to all 
appearance willing companions and in perfect friendliness with one another. The 
Queen herself watched them go from the windows of her apartment, and noticed 
that Bernenstein rode half a pace behind, and that his free hand rested on the 
revolver by his side. 

It was now well on in the morning, and the risk of Rudolf’s sojourn in the 
Castle grew greater with every moment. Yet he was resolved to see the Queen 
before he went. This interview presented no great difficulties, since Her Majesty 
was in the habit of coming to the Constable’s room to take his advice or to 
consult with him. The hardest task was to contrive afterwards a free and unnoticed 
escape for Mr. Rassendyll. To meet this necessity, the Constable issued orders that 
the company of guards which garrisoned the Castle should parade at one o’clock 
in the park, and that the servants should all, after their dinner, be granted 
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“*How can I resist?’ he asked. ‘I should have a bullet through my head.’” 


permission to watch the manceuvres. By this means he counted on drawing off 
any curious eyes and allowing Rudolf to reach the forest unobserved. ‘They 
appointed a rendezvous in a handy and sheltered spot; the one thing which 
they were compelled to trust to fortune was Rudolf’s success in evading chance 
encounters while he waited. Mr. Rassendyll himself was confident of his ability 
to conceal his presence, or, if need were, so to hide his face that no strange tale 
of the King being seen wandering, alone and beardless, should reach the ears of 
the Castle or the town. 

While Sapt was making his arrangements, Queen Flavia came to the room 
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where Rudolf Rassendyll was. It was then nearing twelve, and young Bernenstein 
had been gone half an hour. Sapt attended her to the door, set a sentry at the 
end of the passage with orders that Her Majesty should on no pretence be 
disturbed, promised her very audibly to return as soon as he possibly could, and 
respectfully closed the door after she had entered. The Constable was well aware 
of the value in a secret business of doing openly all that can safely be done with 
openness. 

All of what passed at that interview I do not know, but a part Queen Flavia 
herself told to me, or rather to Helga, my wife; for although it was meant to 
reach my ear, yet to me, a man, she would not disclose it directly. First she 
learnt from Mr. Rassendyll the plans that had been made, and, although she 
trembled at the danger that he must run in meeting Rupert of Hentzau, she had 
such love of him and such a trust in his powers that she seemed to doubt little 
of his success. But she began to reproach herself for having brought him into 
this peril by writing her letter. At this he took from his pocket the copy that 
Rischenheim had cariied. He had found time to read it, and now before her 
eyes he kissed it. 

“Had I as many lives as there are words, my Queen,” he said softly, “ for 
each word I would gladly give a life.” 

* Ah, Rudolf, but you’ve only one life, and that more mine than yours. Did 
you think we should ever meet again?” 

“T didn’t know,” said he; and now they were standing opposite one another. 

“ But I knew,” she said, her eyes shining brightly ; “I knew always that we 
should meet once more. Not how, nor where, but just that we should. So I 
lived, Rudolf.” 

“God bless you!” he said. 

“Yes, I lived through it all.” 

He pressed her hand, knowing what that phrase meant and must mean for her. 

“Will it last for ever?” she asked, suddenly gripping his hand tightly. But a 
moment later she went on: “ No, no, I mustn’t make you unhappy, Rudolf. I’m 
half glad I wrote the letter, and half glad they stole it. It’s so sweet to have you 
fighting for me, for me only this time, Rudolf—not for the King, for me!” 

“Sweet indeed, my dearest lady. Don’t be afraid: we shall win.” 

“You will win, yes. And then you'll go?” And, dropping his hand, she 
covered her face with hers. 

“T mustn’t kiss your face,” said he, “but your hands I may kiss,” and he 
kissed her hands as they were pressed against her face. 

“You wear my ring,” she murmured through her fingers, “ always ? ” 

“Why, yes,” he said, with a little laugh of wonder at her question. 

“ And there is—no one else ?” 

“My Queen!” said he, laughing again. 

“No, I knew really, Rudolf, I knew really,” and now her hands flew out 
towards him, imploring his pardon. ‘Then she began to speak quickly : “ Rudolf, 
last night I had a dream about you, a strange dream. I seemed to be in 
Strelsau, and all the people were talking about the King. It was you they meant ; 
you were the King. At last you were the King, and I was your Queen. But I 
could see you only very dimly; you were somewhere, but I could not make out 
where; just sometimes your face came. Then I tried to tell you that you 
were King—yes, and Colonel Sapt and Fritz tried to tell you; the people, too, 
called out that you were King. What did it mean? But your face, when I saw 
it, was unmoved, and very pale, and you seemed not to hear what we said, not 
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even what I said. It almost seemed as if you were dead, and yet King. Ah, 
you mustn’t die, even to be King,” and she laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Sweetheart,” said he gently, “in dreams desires and fears blend in strange 
visions, so I seemed to you to be both a king and'a dead man; but I’m not a 
king, and I am a very healthy fellow. Yet a thousand thanks to my dearest 
Queen for dreaming of me.” 

“No, but what could it mean?” she asked again. 

“What does it mean when I dream always of you, except that I always 
love you?” 

“Was it only that?” she said, still unconvinced. 

What more passed between them I do not know. I think that the Queen 
told my wife more, but women will sometimes keep women’s secrets even from 
their husbands ; though they love us, yet we are always in some sort the common 
enemy, against whom they join hands. Well, I would not look too far into such 
secrets, for to know must be, I suppose, to blame, and who is himself so 
blameless that in such a case he would be free with his censures ? 

Yet much cannot have passed, for almost close on their talk about the dream 
came Colonel Sapt, saying that the guards were in line, and all the women 
streamed out to watch them, while the men followed, lest the gay uniforms should 
make them forgotten. Certainly a quiet fell over the old Castle, that only the 
Constable’s curt tones broke, as he bade Rudolf come by the back way to the 
stables and mount his horse. 

“There’s no time to lose,” said Sapt, and his eye seemed to grudge the Queen 
even one more word with the man she loved. 

3ut Rudolf was not to be hurried into leaving her in such a fashion. He 
clapped the Constable on the shoulder, laughing, and bidding him think of what 
he would for a moment; then he went again to the Queen and would have knelt 
before her, but that she would not suffer, and they stood with hands locked. Then 
suddenly she drew him to her and kissed his forehead, saying: “ 
you, Rudolf my knight!” 

Thus she turned away, letting him go. He walked towards the door. But a 


God go with 


sound arrested his steps, and he waited in the middle of the room, his eyes on 
the door. Old Sapt flew to the threshold, his sword half-way out of its sheath. 
There was a step coming down the passage, and the feet stopped outside the door. 

“Ts it the King?” whispered Rudolf. 

“T don’t know,” said Sapt. 

“No, it’s not the King,” came in unhesitating certainty from Queen Flavia. 

They waited: a low knock sounded on the door. Still for a moment they 
waited. ‘The knock was repeated urgently. 

“We must open,” said Sapt. ‘“ Behind the curtain with you, Rudolf!” 

The Queen sat down, and Sapt piled a heap of papers before her, that it 
might seem as though he and she transacted business. But his precautions were 
interrupted by a hoarse, eager, low cry from outside, ‘ Quick, in God’s name, quick !” 

They knew the voice for Bernenstein’s. The Queen sprang up, Rudolf came 
out, Sapt turned the key. The Lieutenant entered, hurried, breathless, pale. 

“Well?” asked Sapt. 

“He has got away?” cried Rudolf, guessing in a moment the misfortune that 
had brought Bernenstein back. 

“Yes, he’s got away. Just as we left the town and reached the open road 
towards Tarlenheim, he said, ‘ Are we going to walk all the way?’ I was not loth 
to go quicker, and we broke into a trot. But I—ah, what a pestilent fool I am!” 
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“ Never mind that,—go on.” 

“Why, I was thinking of him and my task, and having a bullet ready for 
him, and 4 

“ Of everything except your horse?” guessed Sapt, with a grim smile. 

“Yes; and the horse pecked and stumbled, and I fell forward on his neck. 
I put out my arm to recover myself, and—I jerked my revolver on to the ground.” 

“And he saw?” 

“ He saw, curse him. For a second he waited; then he smiled, and turned, 
and dug his spurs in and was off, straight across country towards Strelsau. Well, 
I was off my horse in a moment, and I fired three times after him.” 

“You hit?” asked Rudolf. 

“T think so. He shifted the reins from one hand to the other and wrung his 
arm. I mounted and made after him, but his horse was better than mine and he 
gained ground. We began to meet people too, and I didn’t dare to fire again. 
So I left him and rode here to tell you. Never employ me again, Constable, so 
long as you live,” and the young man’s face was twisted with misery and shame as, 
forgetting the Queen’s presence, he sank despondently into a chair. 

Sapt took no notice of his self-reproaches. But Rudolf went and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Tt was an accident,” he said. “No blame to you.” 

The Queen rose and walked towards him; Bernenstein sprang to his feet. 

“Sir,” said she, “it is not success but effort that should gain thanks,” and she 
held out her hand. 

Well, he was young; I do not laugh at the sob that escaped his lips as he 
turned his head. 

“Let me try something else!” he implored. 

“Mr. Rassendyll,” said the Queen, “ you’ll do my pleasure by employing this 
gentleman in my further service. I am already deep in his debt, and would be 
deeper.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Well, but what’s to be done?” asked Colonel Sapt. ‘ He’s gone to Strelsau.” 

‘He'll stop Rupert,” mused Mr. Rassendyll. 

‘He may or he mayn’t.” 

‘It’s odds that he will.” 

“We must provide for both.” 

Sapt and Rudolf looked at one another. 

“You must be here?” asked Rudolf of the Constable. “ Well, I'll go to 
Strelsau.” His smile broke out. ‘That is, if Bernenstein ’ll lend me: a hat.” 

The Queen made no sound; but she came and laid her hand on his arm. 
He looked at her, smiling still. 

“Ves, I'll go to Strelsau,” said he, “and I’ll find Rupert, aye, and Rischenheim 
too, if they’re in the city.” 

“Take me with you,” cried Bernenstein eagerly. 

Rudolf glanced at Sapt. The Constable shook his head. Bernenstein’s 
face fell. 

“Tt’s not that, boy,’ 





’ said old Sapt, half in kindness, half in impatience. “ We 


want you here. Suppose Rupert comes here with Rischenheim !” 

The idea was new, but the event by no means unlikely. 

“But you'll be here, Constable,” urged Bernenstein, “and Fritz von Tarlenheim 
will arrive in an hour.” 

“ Aye, young man,” said Sapt, nodding his head; “ but when I fight Rupert of 
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and fired three times after him," 


anid " ‘ 
“1 was off my horse in a moment, 


Hentzau, I like to have a man to spare,” and he grinned broadly, being no whit 
afraid of what Bernenstein might think of his courage. “Now go and get him a 
hat,” he added, and the Lieutenant ran off on the errand. 

But the Queen cried, “ Are you sending Rudolf alone, then—alone against two ? ” 

“Yes, madame, if I may command the campaign,” said Sapt. “I take it he 
should be equal to the task.” 

He could not know the feelings of the Queen’s heart. She dashed her hand 
across her eyes and turned in mute entreaty to Rudolf Rassendyll. 

“I must go,” he said softly. “We can’t spare Bernenstein, and I mustn’t stay 
here.” 


She said no more. Rudolf walked across to Sapt. 
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“Take me to the stables. Is the horse good? I daren’t take the train. Ah, 
here’s the Lieutenant and the hat.” 

“The horse ‘ll get you there to-night,” said Sapt. ‘‘Come along. Bernenstein, 
stay with the Queen.” 

At the threshold Rudolf paused, and, turning his head, glanced once at Queen 
Flavia, who stood still as a statue, watching him go. ‘Then he followed the Constable, 
who brought him where the horse was. Sapt’s devices for securing freedom from 
observation had served well, and Rudolf mounted unmolested. 

“The hat doesn’t fit very well,” said Rudolf. 

“Like a crown better, eh?” suggested the Colonel. 

Rudolf laughed as he asked, “ Well, what are my orders?” 

“Ride round by the moat to the road at the back; then through the forest to 
Hofbau ; you know your way after that. You mustn’t reach Strelsau till it’s dark. 
Then, if you want a shelter——” 

“To Fritz von Tarlenheim’s, yes ! 

“ Aye. And——Rudolf!” 

“Yor” 


“ Make an end of him this time.” 


From there I shall go straight to the address.” 


“Please God. But if he goes to the lodge? He will unless Rischenheim 
stops him.” 

“T’ll be there in case, but I think Rischenheim will stop him.” 

“If he comes here ?” 

“Young Bernenstein will die before he suffers him to reach the King.’ 

“*Sapt !” 

ita Aye ? ” 

“ Be kind to her.” 

“ Bless the man, yes!” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“And good-luck.” 

At a swift canter Rudolf darted round the drive that led from the stables, by 
the moat, to the old forest road behind; five minutes brought him within the 
shelter of the trees, and he rode on confidently, meeting nobody, save here and 
there a yokel, who, seeing a man ride hard with his head averted, took no more 


’ 


notice of him than to wish that he himself could ride abroad instead of being 
bound to work. Thus Rudolf Rassendyll set out again for the walls of Strelsau, 
through the forest of Zenda. And ahead of him, with an hour’s start, galloped the 
Count of Luzau-Rischenheim, again a man, and a man with resolution, resentment, 
and revenge in his heart. 

The game was afoot now; who could tell the issue of it ? 


* * * * * * * 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MESSAGE OF SIMON THE HUNTSMAN. 


I RECEIVED the telegram sent to me by the Constable of Zenda at my own house 
in Strelsau about one o'clock. It is needless to say that I made immediate 
preparations to obey his summons. My wife indeed protested—and I must admit 


with some show of reason—that I was unfit to endure further fatigues, and that 
my bed was the only proper place for me. I could not listen; and James. Mr. 
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Rassendyll’s servant, being informed of the summons, was at my elbow with a 
card of the trains from Strelsau to Zenda, without waiting for any order from me. 
I had talked to this man in the course of our journey, and discovered that he 
had been in the service of Lord Topham, formerly British Ambassador to the 
Court of Ruritania. How far he was acquainted with the secrets of his present 
master I did not know, but his familiarity with the city and the country made 
him of great use to me. We discovered, to our annoyance, that no train left till 
four o’clock, and then only a slow one; the result being that we could not arrive 
at the Castle till past six o’clock. This hour was not absolutely too late, but I 
was of course eager to be on the scene of action as carly as possible. 

“You'd better see if you can get a special, my lord,” James suggested; “ I’il 
run on to the station and arrange about it.” 

I agreed. Since I was known to be often employed in the King’s service, I 
could take a special train without exciting remark. James set out, and about a 
quarter of an hour later I got into my carriage to drive to the station. Just as 
the horses were about to start, however, the butler approached me. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” said he, “but Bauer didn’t return with your 
lordship. Is he coming back ?” 

“No,” said I. ‘“ Bauer was grossly impertinent on the journey, and I dismissed 
him.” 

“ Those foreign men are never to be trusted, my lord. And your lordship’s bag ?” 

“What, hasn’t it come?” I cried. ‘I told him to send it.” 

“Tt’s not arrived, my lord.” 

“Can the rogue have stolen it?” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“Tf your lordship wishes it, I will mention the matter to the police.” 

I appeared to consider this proposal. 

“Wait till I come back,” I ended by saying. “The bag may come, and I 
have no reason to doubt the fellow’s honesty.” 

This, I thought, would be the end of my connexion with Master Bauer. He 
had served Rupert’s turn, and would now disappear from the scene. Indeed it may 
be that Rupert would have liked to dispense with further aid from him; but he 
had few whom he could trust, and was compelled to employ those few more than 
once. At any rate he had not done with Bauer, and I very soon received proof 
of the fact. My house is a couple of miles from the station, and we had to pass 
through a considerable part of the old town, where the streets are narrow and 
tortuous and progress necessarily slow. We had just entered the Konigstrasse 
(and it must be remembered that I had at that time no reason for attaching any 
special significance to this locality), and were waiting impatiently for a heavy dray 
to move out of our path, when my coachman, who had overheard the butler’s 
conversation with me, leant down from his box with an air of lively excitement. 

“My lord,” he cried, “there’s Bauer—there, passing the butcher’s shop!” 

I sprang up in the carriage; the man’s back was towards me, and he was 
threading his way through the people with a quick stealthy tread. I believe ‘he 
must have seen me, and was slinking away as fast as he could. I was not sure of 
him, but the coachman banished my doubt by saying, “It’s Bauer—it’s certainly 
Bauer, my lord.” 

I hardly stayed to form a resolution. If I could catch this fellow or even see 
where he went, a most important clue as to Rupert’s doings and whereabouts might 
be put into my hand. I leapt out of the carriage, bidding the man wait, and at 
Once started in pursuit of my former servant. I heard the coachman laugh: he 
thought, no doubt, that anxiety for the missing bag inspired such eager haste. 
VoL. XIV.—No. 58. 5 
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The numbers of the houses in the Konigstrasse begin, as anybody familiar with 
Strelsau will remember, at the end adjoining the station. The street being a long 
one, intersecting almost the entire length of the old town, I was, when I set out 
after Bauer, opposite number three hundred or thereabouts, and distant nearly three 
quarters of a mile from that important number nineteen, towards which Bauer was 
hurrying like a rabbit to its burrow. I knew nothing and thought nothing of where 
he was going; to me nineteen was no more than eighteen or twenty ; my only desire 
was to overtake him. I had no clear idea of what I meant to do when I caught 
him, but I had some hazy notion of intimidating him into giving up his secret 
by the threat of an accusation of theft. In fact, he had stolen my bag. After him 
1 went; and he knew that I was after him. I saw him turn his face over his 
shoulder, and then bustle on faster. Neither of us, pursued or pursuer, dared 
quite to run; as it was, our eager strides and our carelessness of collisions created 
more than enough attention. But I had one advantage. Most folk in Strelsau 
knew me, and many got out of my way who were by no means inclined to pay 
a like civility to Bauer. ‘Thus I began to gain on him, in spite of his haste; I 
had started fifty yards behind, but as we neared the end of the street and saw the 
station ahead of us, not more than twenty separated me from him. Then an 
annoying thing happened. I ran full into a stout old gentleman; Bauer had run 
into him before, and he was standing, as people will, staring in resentful astonish- 
ment at his first assailant’s retreating figure. The second collision immensely 
increased his vexation; for me it had yet worse consequences; for when I 
disentangled myself, Bauer was gone! There was not a sign of him; I looked up: 
the number of the house above me was twenty-three; but the door was shut. I 
walked on a few paces, past twenty-two, past twenty-one—and up to nineteen. 
Nineteen was an old house, with a dirty dilapidated front and an air almost 
dissipated. It was a shop where provisions of the cheaper sort were on view in 
the window, things that one has never eaten but has heard of people eating. ‘The 
shop-door stood open, but there was nothing to connect Bauer with the house. 
Muttering an oath in my exasperation, I was about to pass on, when an old 
woman put her head out of the door and looked round. I was full in front of 
her. I am sure that the old woman started slightly, and I think that I did. For I 
knew her and she knew me. She was old mother Holf, one of whose sons, Johann, 
had betrayed to us the secret of the dungeon at Zenda, while the other had died 
by Mr. Rassendyll’s hand by the side of the great pipe that masked the King’s 
window. Her presence might mean nothing, yet it seemed at once to connect the 
house with the secret of the past and the crisis of the present. 

She recovered herself in a moment, and curtseyed to me. 

“Ah, mother Holf,” said I, “how long is it since you set up shop ia 
Strelsau ?” 

“About six months, my lord,” she answered, with a composed air and arms 
akimbo. 

“IT have not come across you before,” said I, looking keenly at her. 

“Such a poor little shop as mine would not be likely to secure your lordship’s 
patronage,” she answered, in a humility that seemed only half genuine. 

I looked up at the windows. They were all closed and had their wooden 
lattices shut. ‘The house was devoid of any signs of life. 

“You've a good house here, mother, though it wants a splash of paint,” said I 
“Do you live all alone in it with your daughter?” For Max was dead and Johann 
abroad, and the old woman had, as far as I knew, no other children. 

“Sometimes, sometimes not,” said she. ‘TI let lodgings to single men when I can.” 
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“For | knew her, and she knew me.” 


“Full now ?” 

“Not a soul, worse luck, my lord.” 

Then I shot an arrow at a venture. 

“The man who came in just now, then, was he only a customer ?” 

“TJ wish a customer had come in, but there has been nobody,” she replied in 
surprised tones. 

I looked full in her eyes; she met mine with a blinking imperturbability, 
There is no face so inscrutable as a clever old woman’s when she is on her guard. 
And her fat body barred the entrance; I could not so much as see inside, while 
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the window, choked full with pigs’ trotters and such-like dainties, helped me 
very little. If the fox were there, he had got to earth and I could not dig 
him out. 

At this moment I saw James approaching hurriedly. He was looking up the 
street, no doubt seeking my carriage and chafing at its delay. An instant later he 
saw me. 

“My lord,” he said, “ your train will be ready in five minutes; if it doesn’t 
start then, the line must be closed for another half-hour.” 

I perceived a faint smile on the old woman’s face. I was sure then that I 
was on the track of Bauer, and probably of more than Bauer. But my first duty 
was to obey orders and get to Zenda. Besides, I could not force my way in, there 
in open daylight, without a scandal that would have set all the long ears in 
Strelsau aprick. I turned away reluctantly. I did not even know for certain that 
Bauer was within, and thus had no information of value to carry with me. 

“Tf your lordship would kindly recommend me —” said the old hag. 

“Yes, I'll recommend you,” said I. “I'll recommend you to be careful whom 
you take for lodgers. ‘There are queer fish about, mother.” 

“T take the money beforehand,” she retorted with a grin; and I was as sure 
that she was in the plot as of my own existence. 

There was nothing to be done;: James’s face urged me towards the station. I 
turned away. But at this instant a loud merry laugh sounded from ‘inside the 
house. I started, and this time violently. ‘The old woman’s brow contracted in a 
frown, and her lips twitched for a moment; then her face regained its composure ; 
but I knew the laugh, and she must have guessed that I knew it. Instantly I 
tried to appear as though I had noticed nothing. I nodded to her carelessly, and 
bidding James follow me set out for the station. But as we reached the platform, 
I laid my hand on his shoulder, saying : 

“The Count of Hentzau is in that house, James.” 

He looked at me without surprise; he was -as hard to stir to wonder as old 
Sapt himself. 

“Indeed, sir. Shall I stay and watch?” 

“No, come with me,” I answered. To tell the truth, I thought that to leave 
him alone in Strelsau to watch that house was in all likelihood to sign his death- 
warrant, and I shrank from imposing the duty on him. Rudolf might send him 
if he would; i dared not. So we got into our train, and I suppose that my 
coachman, when he had looked long enough for me, went home. I forgot to ask 
him afterwards. Very likely he thought it a fine joke to see his master hunting a 
truant servant and a truant bag through the streets in broad daylight. Had he 
known the truth, he would have been as interested, though, maybe, less amused. 

I arrived at the town of Zenda at half-past three, and was in the Castle before 
four. I may pass over the most kind and gracious words with which the Queen 
received me. Every sight of her face and every sound of her voice bound a man 
closer to her service, and now she made me feel that I was a poor fellow to have 
lost her letter and yet to be alive. But she would hear nothing of such talk, 
choosing rather to praise the little I had done than to blame the great thing in 
which I had failed. Dismissed from her presence, I flew open-mouthed to Sapt. 
I found him in his room with Bernenstein, and had the satisfaction of learning 
that my news of Rupert’s whereabouts was confirmed by his information. I was 
also made acquainted with all that had been done, even as I have already related 
it, from the first successful trick played on Rischenheim to the moment of his 
unfortunate escape. But my face grew long and apprehensive when I heard that 
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Rudolf Rassendyll had gone alone to Strelsau to put his head in that lion’s mouth 
in the Konigsirasse. 

“There will be three of them there—Rupert, Rischenheim, and my rascal 
Bauer,” said I. 

“As to Rupert, we don’t know,” Sapt reminded me. “He'll be there if 
Rischenheim arrives in time to tell him the truth. But we have also to be ready 
for him here, and at the hunting-lodge. Well, we’re ready for him wherever he 
is: Rudolf will be in Strelsau, you and I will ride to the lodge, and Bernenstein 
will be here with the Queen.” 

“Only one here?” I asked. 

“ Aye, but a good one,” said the Constable, clapping Bernenstein on the 
shoulder. ‘We shan’t be gone above four hours, and those while the King is 
safe in his bed. Bernenstein has only to refuse access to him, and stand to that 
with his life till we come back. You're equal to that, eh, Lieutenant?” 

I am, by nature, a cautious man, and prone to look at the dark side of every 
prospect and the risks of every enterprise; but I could not see what better 
dispositions were possible against the attack that threatened us. Yet I was sorely 
uneasy concerning Mr. Rassendyll. 

Now, after all our stir and runnings to and fro, came an hour or two of peace. 
We employed the time in having a good meal, and it was past five when, our 
repast finished, we sat back in our chairs enjoying cigars. James had waited on 
us, quietly usurping the office of the Constable’s own servant, and thus we had 
been able to talk freely. The man’s calm confidence in his master and his master’s 
fortune also went far to comfort me. 

“The King should be back soon,” said Sapt at last, with a glance at his big 
old-fashioned silver watch. “Thank God, he'll be too tired to sit up long. We 
shall be free by nine o’clock, Fritz. I wish young Rupert would come to the 
lodge!” And the Colonel’s face expressed a lively pleasure at the idea. 

Six o’clock struck, and the King did not appear. A few moments later, a 
message came from the Queen, requesting our presence on the terrace in front of 
the chateau. The place commanded a view of the road by which the King would 
ride back, and we found the Queen walking restlessly up and down, considerably 
disquieted by the lateness of his return. In such a position as ours, every unusual 
or unforeseen incident magnifies its possible meaning, and invests itself with a 
sinister importance which would at ordinary times seem absurd. We three shared 
the Queen’s feelings, and forgetting the many chances of the chase, any one of 
which would amply account for the King’s delay, fell to speculating on remote 
possibilities of disaster. He might have met Rischenheim—though they had ridden 
in opposite directions; Rupert might have intercepted him—though no known 
means could have brought Rupert to the forest so early. Our fears defeated 
common sense, and our conjectures outran possibility. Sapt was the first to recover 
from this foolish mood, and he rated us soundly, not sparing even the Queen 
herself. With a laugh we regained some of our equanimity, and felt rather ashamed 
of our weakness. 

“Still it’s strange that he doesn’t come,” murmured the Queen, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and looking along the road to where the dark masses of the 
forest trees bounded our view. It was already dusk, but not so dark but that we 
could have seen the King’s party as soon as it came into the open. 

If the King’s delay seemed strange at six, it was stranger at seven, and by 
eight most strange. We had long since ceased to talk lightly; by now we had 
lapsed into silence. Sapt’s scoldings had died away. The Queen, wrapped in her 
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‘It’s strange that he doesn't come,’ murmured the Queen." 


furs (for it was very cold), sat sometimes on a seat, but oftener paced restlessly to 
and fro. Evening had fallen. We did not know what to do, nor even whether we 
ought to do anything. Sapt would not own to sharing our worst apprehensions, 
but his gloomy silence in face of our surmises witnessed that he was in his heart 
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as disturbed as we were. For my part I had come to the end of my endurance, 
and I cried, “ For God’s sake let’s act! Shall I go and seek him?” 

“A needle in a bundle of hay!” said Sapt with a shrug. 

But at this instant my ear caught the sound of horses cantering on the road 
from the forest; at the same moment Bernenstein cried, ‘‘ Here they come!” 
The Queen paused, and we gathered round her. The horse-hoofs came nearer. 
Now we made out the figures of three men: they were the King’s huntsmen, 
and they rode along merrily, singing a hunting chorus. ‘The sound of it brought 
relief to us: so far at least there was no disaster. But why was not the King 
with them ? 

“The King is probably tired, and is following more slowly, madame,” suggested 
Bernenstein. 

This explanation seemed very probable, and the Lieutenant and I, as ready to 
be hopeful on slight grounds as fearful on small provocation, joyfully accepted it. 
Sapt, less easily turned to either mood, said, “ Aye, but let us hear,” and raising 
his voice called to the huntsmen, who had now arrived in the avenue. One of 
them, the King’s chief huntsman Simon, gorgeous in his uniform of green and gold, 
came swaggering along, and bowed low to the Queen. 

“Well, Simon, where is the King?” she asked, trying to smile. 

“The King, madame, has sent a message by me to Your Majesty.” 

“Pray deliver it to me, Simon.” 

“T will, madame. The King has enjoyed fine sport; and indeed, madame, if 
I may say so for myself, a better run——-” 

“You may say, friend Simon,” interrupted the Constable, tapping him on the 
shoulder, “anything you like for yourself, but, as a matter of etiquette, the King’s 
message should come first.” 

“Qh, aye, Constable,” said Simon. ‘ You’re always so down on a man, aren’t 
you? Well then, madame, the King has enjoyed fine sport. For we started a 
boar at eleven, and——” 

“Ts this the King’s message, Simon ?” asked the Queen, smiling in genuine 
amusement, but impatiently. 

“Why, no, madame, not precisely His Majesty’s message.” 

“Then get to it, man, in heaven’s name,” growled Sapt testily. For here were 
we four (the Queen, too, one of us!) on tenterhooks, while the fool boasted 
about the sport that he had shown the King. For every boar in the forest Simon 
took as much credit as though he, and not Almighty God, had made the animal. 
It is the way with such fellows. 

Simon became a little confused under the combined influence of his own 
seductive memories and Sapt’s brusque exhortations. 

“As I was saying, madame,” he resumed, “the boar led us a long way, but 
at last the hounds pulled him down, and His Majesty himself gave the coup de 
grace. Well, then it was very late——” 

“Tt’s no earlier now,” grumbled the Constable. 

“And the King, although indeed, madame, His Majesty was so gracious as 
to say that no huntsman whom His Majesty had ever had, had given His 
Majesty ——” 

“God help us!” groaned the Constable. 

Simon shot an apprehensive apologetic glance at Colonel Sapt. The Constable 
was frowning ferociously. In spite of the serious matters in hand I could not 
forbear a smile, while young Bernenstein broke into an audible laugh, which he tried 
to smother with his hand. 
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“Yes, the King was very tired, Simon?” said the Queen, at once encouraging 
him and bringing him back to the point with a woman’s skill. 

“Yes, madame, the King was very tired; and as we chanced to kill near the 
hunting-lodge 

I do not know whether Simon noticed any change in the manner of his 
audience. But the Queen looked up with parted lips, and I believe that we three 
all drew a step nearer him. Sapt did not interrupt this time. 

“Yes, madame, the King was very tired, and as we chanced to kill near the 
hunting-lodge, the King bade us carry our quarry there, and come back to dress 
it to-morrow ; so we obeyed, and here we are—that is, except Herbert, my brother, 
who stayed with the King by His Majesty’s orders. Because, madame, Herbert is 
a handy fellow, and my good mother taught him to cook a steak and 44 

“Stayed where with the King?” roared Sapt. 

“Why, at the hunting-lodge, Constable. The King stays there to-night, and 
will ride back to-morrow morning with Herbert. That, madame, is the King’s 
message.” 

We had come to it at last, and it was something to come to. Simon gazed 
from face to face. I saw him, and I understood at once that our feelings must 
be speaking too plainly. So I took on myself to dismiss him, saying : 

“Thanks, Simon, thanks: we understand.” 

He bowed to the Queen; she roused herself, and added her thanks to mine. 
Simon withdrew, looking still a little puzzled. 

After we were left alone, there was a moment’s silence. ‘Then I said, 

“Suppose Rupert——” 

The Constable of Zenda broke in with a short laugh. 

“On my life,” said he, “how things fall out! We say he will go to the 
hunting-lodge, and—he goes!” 

“Tf Rupert goes —if Rischenheim doesn’t stop him!” I urged again. 

‘The Queen rose from her seat, and stretched out her hands towards us. 

“Gentlemen, my letter!” said she. 

Sapt wasted no time. 

“ Bernenstein,” said he, “you stay here as we arranged. Nothing is altered. 
Horses for Fritz and myself in five minutes.” 

Bernenstein turned and shot like an arrow along the terrace towards the 
stables. 

“Nothing is altered, madame,” said Sapt, “except that we must be there 
before Count Rupert.” 

I looked at my watch. It was twenty minutes past nine. Simon’s cursed 
chatter had lost a quarter of an hour. I opened my lips to speak. A _ glance 
from Sapt’s eyes told me that he discerned what I was about to say. I was 
silent. ; 

“You'll be in time?” asked the Queen, with clasped hands and frightened eyes. 

* Assuredly, madame,” returned Sapt with a bow. 

“You won't let him reach the King?” 

“Why, no, madame,” said Sapt with a smile. 

“From my heart, gentlemen,” she said in a trembling voice, “ from my heart 

“Here are the horses,” cried Sapt. He snatched her hand, brushed it with his 
grizzly moustache, and—well, I am not sure I heard, and I can hardly believe 
what I think I heard; but I will set it down for what it is worth. I think he 
said, “Bless your sweet face, we'll do it.” At any rate she drew back with a 
little cry of surprise, and I saw the tears standing in her eyes. I kissed her 


” 
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hand also; then we mounted, and we started, and we rode, as if the devil 
were behind us, for the hunting-lodge. 


But I turned once to watch her standing on the terrace, with young Bernenstein’s 
tall figure beside her. 

“Can we be in time?” said I. It was what I had meant to say before. 

“T think not, but by God we'll try,” said Colonel Sapt. 

And I knew why he had not let me speak. 

Suddenly there was a sound behind us of a horse at the gallop. Our heads 
flew round in the ready apprehension of men on a perilous errand. ‘The hoofs 
drew near, for the unknown rode with reckless haste. 

“We had best see what it is,” said the Constable, pulling up. 

A second more, and the horseman was beside us. Sapt swore an oath, half in 
amusement, half in vexation. 

“Why, is it you, James?” I cried. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Rudolf Rassendyll’s servant. 

“What the devil do you want?” asked Sapt. 

“T came to attend on the Count von Tarlenheim, sir.” 

“I did not give you any orders, James.” 

“No, sir. But Mr. Rassendyll told me not to leave you, unless you sent me 
away. So 1 made haste to follow you.” 

Then Sapt cried, “Deuce take it, what horse is that ?” 

“The best in the stables, so far as I could see, sir. I was afraid of not 
overtaking you.” 

Sapt tugged his moustaches, scowled, but finally laughed. 

“Much obliged for your compliment,” said he. ‘The horse is mine.” 

“Indeed, sir?” said James with respectful interest. 

For a moment we were ail silent. ‘Then Sapt laughed again. 

“Forward!” said he, and the three of us dashed into the forest. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF COPENHAGEN. 





HE battle of Ziirich had saved France for a time; it had 
not prevented the effects of repeated defeat. Russia, 
indeed, withdrew from the coalition, discontented with 
much that had lately happened; and a British army 
had suffered a reverse in Holland. But the Allies still 
contemplated the invasion of France ; success was expected 
in London and in Vienna; the French army had lost 
its renown; the French Republic had ceased to control 
Italy ; the foreign policy of the Directory, too, had long 

kept the league of the Allies together ; it had been exasperating, ignoble, weak ; it 
had given mortal offence to the old powers of Europe, by the Revolutionary 
propaganda it endeavoured to spread. And if the condition of affairs -for France 
was ominous abroad, the condition of affairs at home was not less perilous. The 
Government of the Directory had never been liked; it did not fall in with the 
national sympathies; it was composed, with scarcely an exception, of inferior 
men. It had inherited, indeed, a most arduous task, to rule a country torn by 
wild passion and exhausted by its colossal efforts; but its domestic rule had 
been irritating, corrupt, and feeble. It had united against it the chiefs of the 
army, smarting under the sense of many defeats; it starved the military service, 
and did not understand how to employ the still great military power of France. 
It had tried to maintain itself by throwing its weight, alternately, into the scale of 
factions, by flattering Royalists and Jacobites as it served its turn; and it had 
become despised and detested by all parties. At the same time, it had violated 
the constitution over and over again; it had thus deprived itself of all moral 
influence ; it had made itself, so to speak, illegitimate. It had been harsh and 
oppressive to the wealthier classes in France, and yet had not won over the 
humbler classes ; it kept the sore of La Vendée open; it was odious to the Church, 
still powerful even after its fall. Its financial measures had been thoroughly 
unjust; its administration vacillating, paltry, impotent; the results were seen in 
the ruin of national credit, in widespread discontent, insecurity, and increasing 
poverty. If 1793-4 had witnessed the Reign of Terror, 1799 was the reign of 
humiliation and failure.* 


* Thiers (‘* Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise,” vols, viii., ix., x.) is still the best historian 
of the rule of the Directory. Lanfrey’s ‘‘ Napoleon” may be read with profit. The chapters in 
Napoleon’s Commentaries on the subject are very fine, but not impartial. The lately published 
‘Memoirs of Barras” contain some valuable information, but abound in impudent lies. 
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In these circumstances another revolution was certain. France found the 
Dictator of whom she stood in need. Napoleon had returned to Egypt, after his 
defeat at Acre; he had routed the hordes of the Turk in a great battle fought 
near the sources of the Nile; his army, though completely severed from home, 
was for the present secure, nay, prosperous; the exertions of its chief, and French 
intelligence, had in some measure established the intended colony. An accident 
made Napoleon acquainted with the critical position of France at home and 
abroad; he set off from Egypt without a moment’s delay, resolved if possible to 
restore his country’s fortunes, and leaving the army in the hands of his best 
lieutenant, Kléber. It is puerile to charge him with a base desertion,* or even 
with coarse and vulgar ambition: he had probably always had powers from the 
Directory to returnt; the Directory had actually sent for him at the existing 
juncture.t He escaped successfully the British cruisers; and, after a long and 
difficult voyage, he landed on the shores of Provence in October 1799. The 
outbreak of national joy that followed, if characteristic of enthusiastic French 
sentiment, was one of the most remarkable events in his extraordinary career. His 
journey to Paris was a long triumph: the towns illuminated on his way; the 
country broke out in passionate acclaim; he was welcomed as the hope of France 
by the excited capital. The Directory was reduced to nothingness; all parties 
rallied around Napoleon ; the army and its chiefs, the moneyed classes, the moderate 
politicians of every kind, even the extreme Republicans and Jacobins, turned to the 
man they instinctively felt was a born ruler. The movement was general and 
spontaneous ; it had the effect foreseen from the first moment. History justly 
condemns the sinister arts by which Napoleon seized the reins of power ; the scenes 
at St. Cloud were not to his honour; his stratagems in the domain of politics are 
not to be as admired as his stratagems on a theatre of war. But France properly 
got rid of a bad government ; she was right when she made Napoleon the head of 
the State; she found a deliverer on the 18th Brumaire. 

The fall of feudalism and the liberation of the soil—the best fruits of the 
Revolution—had really increased the wealth of France, despite the adverse 
influences of late years; she rose quickly, with characteristic vigour, when under 
the direction of a great ruler. The celebrated constitution of the year VIII. 
preserved only some of the forms of liberty ; power was concentrated in the First 
Consul ; Napoleon was a dictator in all but the name. His internal administration, 
in this part of his career, deserves almost unqualified praise ; the finances recovered 
in the able hands of Gaudin; La Vendée was, in a few months, pacified; the 
leaders of factions found they had a master; security, order, confidence, were 
largely restored. Meanwhile Napoleon had made preparations for war, with the 
organising skill in which he excelled. England and Austria had rejected his 
overtures ; the position of the Austrian army on the verge of Provence afforded 
him a grand opportunity to strike a deadly, almost a decisive stroke. Concealing 
his purpose with masterly craft, he assembled an army, which, it was believed, 
France had not the means of creating ; and then, turning to account the immense 
advantage which the possession of Switzerland gave a great strategist, he crossed 
the Alps, and made by forced marches to Milan; where, having received a contingent 
from Moreau—that general had been employed in holding Kray in check—he 
seized the communications, and fell on the rear of Mélas, who had been dreaming 


* Jung, one of the last of Napoleon’s libellers, has described him as a traitor, like Bazaine, 
for leaving Egypt. 

t Napoleon (‘‘Comment.” iii. 127) positively states that he always had carve blanche to return. 

{ This is made certain by Marbot, i. 35, 36, 37- There are two other authorities. 
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of conquests in France. Marengo closed one of the most dazzling of Napoleon’s 
campaigns; his attack may be censured as too hazardous; but Italy was 
regained by a march and a battle, and Europe looked at the result as a kind 
of portent. 

The tenacity of Austria is matter of history; but Marengo compelled her to 
incline to peace. An armistice had been made on the field of battle; but Austria 
ultimately refused to treat except in conjunction with Great Britain, though Moreau 
was pressing her hard on the Danube. Negotiations followed for some months, the 
great aim of Napoleon being to separate Austria and her cause from England, and, 
in any event, to secure the means of sending aid to the French army in Egypt, 
naturally an object of his peculiar concern. His attempts in this last direction 
had hitherto failed: Bruix, after his fruitless expedition in 1799, lay at Brest with 
the main French and Spanish fleets, and was kept imprisoned within the port ; 
England was again supreme in the Mediterranean; Malta, the first prize of the 
Egyptian venture, had been closely invested, and was about to fall. Napoleon 
endeavoured in vain to obtain an armistice to enable him to despatch reinforcements 
to Egypt ; England made him feel the weight of her power at sea; and Austria 
had to pay the penalty by ceding fortresses, as the condition of prolonging a truce 
with her. The First Consul was before long successful in detaching Austria from 
her ally. Hostilities were resumed between the Inn and the Isar; the Archduke 
John rashly attacked the I'rench; he was routed by Moreau in a decisive battle, 
fought in the great forest of Hohenlinden. Austria was compelled to make a 
separate peace; by the treaty of Lunéville her influence-in the Empire was 
greatly reduced: she lost Tuscany, in Italy, in addition to what she had lost at 
Campo Formio ; and French ascendency in the Peninsula was restored. 

The coalition of 1799 was thus completely broken up; and England, as had 
happened a few years before, was left to herself to contend against France. The 
genius of Napoleon, in war and in peace, had blotted out the disasters that had 
befallen the French arms in Italy and on the Rhine, and had given France an 
orderly and strong government. France had become dominant on the Continent 
again; her prosperity and influence were largely increasing; her resources were 
being quickly developed. But England had become more than ever the ruler of 
the seas; through: her maritime power she had made great conquests; she had 
done immense injury to a rival victorious elsewhere ; she was infinitely superior 
at sea to France and her allies. Her empire in India was now secure: Tippoo 
Sahib had perished at Seringapatam; she had succeeded to the heritage of the 
Moguls; the French flag had vanished from the Indian Ocean. France, too, and 
Holland dragged in her wake, had lost nearly all their best colonies; the 
commerce of both countries at sea had been almost destroyed; the resources of 
Spain—depending in the main on the silver and gold of her American mines— 
had been, year after year, cut off by the activity and vigilance of British cruisers. 
The experience of the war, besides, had conclusively shown that the fleets of France, 
though supported by Spain and Holland, were unable to cope with the British 
navy. The First of June, St. Vincent and Camperdown had been followed by the 
triumph of the Nile—not a victory, as Nelson said, but a conquest; in the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the narrow seas, the supremacy of England was scarcely 
challenged; her enemies, in fact, were shut up in their harbours. And, at this 
conjuncture, a calamity was threatening France, the consequences of which it was 
difficult to foresee. Her army in Egypt was still intact; it had even defeated the 
Turks in a great battle fought near the ancient City of the Sun; but Kléber had 
perished by an assassin’s hand; his successor was an incapable man ; the position 
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of the French in the new 
colony had become _ most 
precarious, cut off as they 
were from all communication 
with home. England, there- 
fore, in absolute command 
of the sea, and secure from 
being invaded herself, was 
perfectly able to continue the 
war; and, in the actual situa- 
tion of affairs, it was probable 
that the French army in 
Egypt, and Egypt itself, might 
fall into her hands. 
To lessen and restrain the 
naval power of England, and 
to extricate his endangered 
army in Egypt, became thus 
Napoleon’s paramount object, 
when he had mastered the 
Continent, after the Peace 
of Lunéville. ‘The fleets of 
the South had failed to fulfil 
his purpose ; an opportunity 
was given him to combine 
the fleets of the North against 
the one enemy who had 
baffled him and was _ alike 
hated and feared. In _ the 
American War, Russia, 
Denmark and Sweden had 
resented the exercise of the 
belligerent rights against 
neutrals always claimed by Paul, Emperor of Russia. 
England; the Armed Neu- ' 
trality of 1780 was formed by those Powers; but it ended at the peace, and was 
little more than a menace. ‘The feelings it had engendered, nevertheless, remained : 
England became engaged in a life-and-death struggle with France ; and in the situation 
she was placed in from 1793 to 1800, she had strained her belligerent rights as 
regards neutrals to extreme limits, perhaps unknown before—especially the right of 
search, and the rules as to contraband of war. Denmark and Sweden had insisted in 
1799 and 1800 that England should not exercise the right of search when their trading 
vessels were convoyed by ships of war; this caused angry disputes and a rupture ; 
and the Czar Paul, already displeased with England, and the inheritor of the traditions 
of 1780, had laid an embargo on British ships in his ports. Napoleon fanned the 
flame with admirable skill: he played on the passionate impulses of a_potentate, 
excitable and rash, if not insane; he released Russian prisoners with friendly words 
and gifts; he promised to hand Malta over to the Czar, though Malta was already 
slipping from his grasp. Paul caught at the bait so adroitly laid ; he made overtures 
to the First Consul, put himself at the head of the Northern Powers, supported 
Denmark and Sweden in their resistance, and renewed the League of 1780, with 
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a view to war with England. Prussia, eager to share in the spoils of Germany, 
about to be reconstructed by the ruler of France, and to humiliate her old rival 
Austria, attracted, too, by Napoleon’s insidious arts—he dangled Hanover before 
her eyes as a bribe—joined in the coalition against England; she had_ scarcely 
an armed ship afloat, but she closed her great harbours against British commerce, 
doing England no little injury by this means.* 

Even at this early period of his rule in France, Napoleon had thus, in some 
degree, realised what became afterwards the grand aim of his policy: he had 
combined the navies of the Continent against England, and had excluded British 
exports from a large part of Europe. ‘The maritime power of the Northern States, 
added to that of France, of Holland, and of Spain, was formidable, and very 
imposing, on paper; but it was, in fact, very inferior to that of England, and 
Napoleon could not or would not understand how immense was the difference 
between the fleets which France and her allies could employ in war, and the well 
equipped and disciplined fleets of England, commanded by men like St. Vincent 
and Nelson.t The Termagant of the Seas, as Carlyle called her, had confronted 
a coalition of the same force, in the American War, not without success. England 
was perfectly able to confront it at this time. Eighteen sail of the line, with 
troops on board, and a considerable number of smaller vessels, were despatched, 
early in March 1801, to menace or to break up the League of the North, 
which, it was understood, could put about forty war-ships afloat, these being, 
however, of inferior quality, and separated from each other by the ice in the 
ports of the Baltic. The chief command was given to Sir Hyde Parker, an 
experienced, but somewhat timid veteran; it certainly should have been given to 
Nelson, who was made second in command only: in that event a second battle 
of the Nile would, not improbably, have been seen in the narrow sea of the North. 
But Nelson was not yet rated by the Admiralty at his worth; he had received 
only the lowest grade in the peerage for the greatest victory England had gained 
at sea; and his conduct at Naples, not to speak of his unfortunate passion for 
Emma Hamilton, had alarmed and irritated the men in office. He was at this 
moment, in short, rather under a cloud ; besides, negotiation was to be tried with 
Denmark, the Power most exposed to British attack, before hostilities actually 
began ; so it was thought advisable to place at the head of the fleet a chief 
supposed to possess diplomatic skill, and not a warrior of genius believed to be 
heady and imprudent in dealing with affairs of state. 


* A masterly review of the rights of neutrals, as against the pretensions of England as a 
belligerent, will be found in Napoleon’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” iv. 342, 389. The essay contains also a 
brilliant sketch of the negotiations that led to the Armed League of 1800, and of the events that 
followed. See also, for_an excellent résumé of the subject, Mahan, ‘‘ Sea Power,” ii. 29, 57. 

+ Captain Mahan, (‘‘Sea Power,” ii. 27) properly refers to this misconception of Napoleon, an 
error of which Trafalgar was the great illustration. ‘‘In valuing naval power, Bonaparte did not 
appreciate that a mere mass of ships had not the weight he himself was able to impart to a mass 
of men. He never fully understood the maritime problems with which from time to time he had 
to deal.” Nelson, on the contrary, with his perfect professional knowledge, understood what the 
navies opposed to England were; and this was one cause of his astonishing success. At this 
juncture he had formed a very low estimate of the fleets of the Northern Powers. ‘‘Sea Power” 
ii. 39: ‘During the council of war... . the number of the Russians was in_ particular 
represented as formidable. Lord Nelson kept pacing the cabin, mortified at everything which 
savoured either of alarm or irresolution, | When the above remark was applied to the Swedes 
he sharply observed, ‘the more numerous the better,’ and when to the Russians he repeatedly said, 
‘So much the better: I wish they were twice as many—the easier the victory, depend on it.’ He 
alluded, as he afterwards explained in private, to the total want of tactique among the Northern 
fleets.” As to the nominal power of these fleets see James’ ‘‘ Naval History,” iii. 43. 
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The British fleet, after 
suffering some loss, had reached 
the Cattegat towards the close 
of March. It entered the 
mouth of the Sound, and at 
Elsinore received the refusal of 
Denmark to the proposed terms. 
Nelson urged his superior to 
advance at once; it was off 
Copenhagen by the 3oth of 
the month, having threaded 
with safety the narrow channel. 
We must glance at the nature 
of the theatre which, in a few 
hours, was to be a scene of 
war, and at the preparations 
for defence made by the 
Danes. The end of the 
Sound, now reached by the 
invading fleet, is, so to speak, 
only the gate of the Baltic; 
around Copenhagen it forms 
an arm of the sea beset by 
obstacles and dangerous to 
large vessels. ‘The main _ pas- Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. 
sage into the Baltic by the 
Danish shore—we may leave the Swedish out of account—runs between a low island 
called Saltholm, and a great shoal called the Middle Ground ; these, with the island 
of Amager, rather to the south, form natural defences of Copenhagen, and make it 
difficult for a fleet to attack the city. Another and lesser passage, however, exists, 
which is known by the name of the King’s Channel: it joins the main passage from 
the north, but it is separated from it, to the south and the east, by the great bank 
of the Middle Ground, completely impracticable to ships of war. ‘The King’s 
Channel runs beside Copenhagen, divided from the place only by sandy flats ; though 
contracted, it is deep enough for ships of the line, and it can be entered by these 
without much danger from its northern end, with a favourable wind. But it is very 
difficult to reach in its southern end: the tail of the Middle Ground must be found 
and doubled ; this is by no means easily done, and the navigation for large ships 
is dangerous. The King’s Channel is thus the most obvious passage by which 
Copenhagen could then be assailed by a fleet; and as the northern end is the 
most vulnerable point, this had been long protected by a powerful work known as 
the Trekroner, or Three-Crown battery. The southern end, covered by the Middle 
Ground, had not been regularly fortified before ; but the Danes had hastily raised 
batteries on this point, and on the island of Amager hard by; and these, though 
comparatively weak, were not to be despised by ships. Along the whole space of the 
King’s Channel, from the Trekroner to the island of Amager—that is, where it flows 
by Copenhagen—the Danes had placed an array of old hulks and ships, armed with 
cannon of heavy calibre, and forming a strong and menacing line of defence.* 


* For a good account of Copenhagen and its defences, and of the operations that followed, see Mahan, 
“Sea Power,” ii. 44, 51 ; De la Graviére, ii. 12, 38 ; Thiers, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de ? Empire,” 
1. 283, 87, ed. 1895; Nelson’s Despatches, xiv. 295, seg. ; Napoleon’s Commentaries, iv. 376, 381. 
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Had Nelson been the commander-in-chief, his cperations would have been 
different from those that ensued—more daring, more brilliant, and more decisive. 
Russia was the animating soul of the League of the North: as Nelson said, “ Paul 
is the trunk of the tree, Sweden and Denmark the branches” ; and Nelson proposed 
to detach a part of the British flect to attack and destroy a Russian squadron shut 
up at Revel, and with the other part to attack Copenhagen. ‘The fleet was strong 
enough, he was convinced, for the twofold purpose; had he been free to act, he 
would, from what we know of him, have probably won a great victory. But Parker 
would not leave Copenhagen in his rear, and his communications threatened by the 
Danes; he insisted on first overcoming the place; he would not hear of dividing 
the fleet. The next question was the method of attack. The best apparent course 
was to enter the King’s Channel at the northern end with a favouring wind; but 
this would compel the British ships to run the gauntlet of the fire of the formidable 
Trekroner, and of the ships of the line in the main harbour behind; and it would 
certainly cause the loss of every disabled British ship. Nelson’s plan was altogether 
different. The attacking squadron was to enter the King’s Channel at the southern 
end—that protected by the banks of the Middle Ground ; and it would be necessary, 
in order to accomplish this, to double and get round that perilous shoal. But the 
southern end was the weakest side in the line of the defence; the batteries that 
protected it were not very powerful, for the Danes believed it would not be assailed ; 
an attack on this side would not involve the sacrifice of crippled British ships ; 
above all, it would place the British fleet in a position to prevent a hostile squadron 
from assisting the Danes from the ports of the Baltic. The natural obstacle of the 
Middle Ground was not insuperable to skilful seamen; it was not to be regarded, 
bearing in mind the advantages of the proposed attack. There can be no doubt 
that Nelson was right, on both tactical and strategic grounds.* 

Parker accepted Nelson’s plan of attack, and gave him for the purpose twelve 
sail of the line; Nelson had asked for ten sail of the line only. Nearly two days 
were devoted to taking soundings, so dangerous was the neighbourhood of the 
Middle Ground; but on April 2nd the wind was fair—a fine breeze from the south- 
south-east, leading into the southern end of the King’s Channel. Nelson advanced 
to the attack in the early forenoon; his flagship, the Z/ephant, a seventy-four, 
was accompanied by the Agamemnon, the Russell, the Bellona, the Polyphemus, 
the Jsis, the Ldgar, the Ardent, the Gatton, the Ganges, the Monarch, and the 
Defiance, and by a number of frigates and bomb-vessels. As at the Nile, a 
mischance occurred at the outset: the Agamemnon was unable to double the Middle 
Ground, and the Bel/ona and the /usse// went ashore on the tail of the shoal, the 
pilots—men, it would appear, without experience of ships of war—being unskilled 
in the navigation required for the fleet. The remaining ships, however, got safely 
into the King’s Channel, the frigates, in front, filling the place of the stranded 
three. A heavy fire opened at once on both sides along the space between the 
Trekroner and the island of Amager. The insight of Nelson soon became manifest : 
the Danes did not expect an attack on the southern end of the Channel ; and the 
armed hulks and batteries they had placed at this point in their line—as we have 
seen, comparatively weak—were before long silenced by the more powerful enemy.t 

* Captain Mahan (‘‘ Sea Power,” ii. 44, 45) has explained Nelson’s plan of attack and the reasons 
for it better than any other writer. This part of the work is especially good. 

+ This is well pointed out by Napoleon (‘‘ Comment.” iv. 378): ‘* Les Danois ne craignirent pas 
d’étre attaqués par les vaisseaux de haut bord. Lors done quwils virent la manoeuvre de Nelson, 
et quiils prévirent ce qu’il allait entreprendre, leur étonnement fut grand. Ils comprirent que leur 


ligne n’était pas assez forte, et quil aurait fallu la former, non de carcasses de batiments, mais, 
au contraire, des meilleurs vaisseaux de leur escadre.” 
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But the conflict was 
maintained at every other 
point, by Englishmen and 
Danes, with devoted 
courage ; the British ships 
—a fault of the pilots 
again—were not able to 
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engage at a range as 
close as Nelson had 
wished, and this lessened 
the effects of their heavy 
guns. ‘The fire of the 
Danish vessels, without 
masts, and prepared for 
the purpose, was admir- 
ably sustained, and very a 
destructive; and the BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN 

batteries of the ‘Trekroner List of ships engaged. 

. Dart. rr. Glatton, RESERVE. 


Otter. 12, Ardent, . ~ 

. Alemane 13, Edgar. (Under Sir Hyde Parker.) 
. Blanche. 14. Isis. 20. London. 
Amazon, 15. Polyphemus. 21. St. George. 
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Defiance. 17. Bellora. 23. Raisonable. 
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inflicted great injury on 
the light ships that were 
chiefly opposed to them. 

The battle raged 
furiously for about three 
hours along the principal 
part of the line of the defences without marked advantage on either side. It had 
been arranged that Parker, with the six ships he retained, should endeavour to reach 
the northern end of the Channel, and co-operate with Nelson at this point: this 
would have brought a tremendous fire on the Trekroner batteries.* But the Admiral 
had the tide against him, and did not make the movement; as the day wore on 
he was deeply impressed by the perilous position of his great lieutenant, three of 
Nelson's ships being, as it were, paralysed, nine cooped up in a narrow channel, 
and many of the frigates being sorely stricken. ‘The scenes and conversations that 
followed have been often narrated; but they are so characteristic that we direct 
attention to them. 

“T will make the signal of recall,” Sir Hyde Parker said to his captain, “ for 
Nelson’s sake.” .... “The fire was too hot for Nelson to oppose. . .. Under a 
mistaken judgment, therefore, but with this disinterested and generous feeling, he 
made the signal for retreat. Nelson was at this time, in all the excitement of 
action, pacing the quarter-deck. A shot through the mainmast knocked the splinters 
about; and he observed to one of his officers, with a smile, ‘It is warm work ; 
and this day may be the last to any of us at a moment’; and then, stopping short 
at the gangway, added with emotion, ‘ But, mark you! I would not be elsewhere for 
thousands!’ About this time the signal lieutenant called out that No. 39 (the 
signal for discontinuing the action) was thrown out by the commander-in-chicf 
He continued to walk the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it. The signal 
officer met him at the next turn, and asked him if he should repeat it. ‘No,’ he 
replied: ‘acknowledge it.’ Presently he called after him to know if the signal for 
close action was still hoisted, and, being answered in the affirmative, said; ‘ Mind 
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* This is asserted, and particularly noticed, by De la Graviere, ii. 28. It may be observed that 
the distinguished French admiral’s account of the battle is very lucid, complete, and impartial. 
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you keep it so.” He now paced the deck, moving the stump of his lost arm in a 
manner which always indicated great emotion. ‘Do you know,’ said he to Mr. 
Ferguson, ‘ what is shown on board the commander-in-chief? No. 39!’ Mr. Ferguson 
asked what that meant. ‘Why, to leave off action!’ Then, shrugging up his 
shoulders, he repeated the words, ‘Leave off action?—now, damn me if I do!’ 
You know, Foley, turning to the captain, ‘I have only one eye—-I have a right 
to be blind sometimes,’-—and then putting the glass to his blind eye, in that mood 
of mind which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, ‘I really do not see the 
signal!’ Presently he exclaimed, ‘Damn the signal! keep mine for close battle 
flying ! that is the way I answer such signals! Nail mine to the mast!’ Admiral 
Graves, who was so situated that he could not discern what was done on_ board 
the £vephant, disobeyed Sir Hyde Parker’s signal in like manner: whether by a 
fortunate mistake, or by a like brave intention, has not been known. ‘The other 
ships of the line, looking only to Nelson, continued the action.” * 

Had Parker’s signal unhappily been obeyed, the British fleet would probably 
have escaped—it would have suffered much, however, from the Trekroner, which 
it must have passed with the wind as it was—but the army of England would 
have sustained an affront, the effects of which would have been disastrous in the 
extreme. Nelson, with true judgment, continued the battle; fortune gradually, if 
slowly, declared in his favour. The British ships were very superior in weight of 
metal; they were able to throw a destructive, plunging fire; the Danish line 
of defence was broken and mastered, after five or six hours of heroic resistance. 
One after the other the Syo//and, the Provenstein, the Dannebrog,—the flagship— 
Infodstratten, and other old ships surrendered; the remaining floating batteries 
were nearly silenced ; flames burst in many places from the shattered wrecks ; the 
narrow waters were thick with corpses.t ‘The Trekroner, however, still held bravely 
out ; fresh relays of Danes manned the few guns that could still be worked; and 
Nelson’s position had become critical, for several of his ships had been crippled, 
and it would be difficult to draw them out of action. In these circumstances, 
Nelson, with fine presence of mind, proposed a suspension of arms to the Prince 
Royal of Denmark, correctly surmising that an offer of the kind, as affairs stood, 
would not be refused; the honour of the Danish arms had, in fact, been saved, 
but the ruin of Copenhagen appeared imminent, for a bombardment could be 
no longer prevented. The truce was agreed to, but Nelson took care that it 
should be ratified by Parker, four miles away; the truce thus secured enabled 
him to get most of his ships out of the King’s Channel, to leave the Trekroner 
behind, and to rejoin Parkers squadron. ‘Three sail of the line, however, 
grounded in making the movement—a striking proof of how perilous it would 
have been had the enemy even made a show of resistance.t 


* Southey’s ** Nelson,” 191, 192. 

+ The Danish line of defence was all but destroyed before Nelson made any overtures ; and this 
should be kept in mind. De la Graviére (ii. 34, 36) very justly says: ‘‘ Les Danois avaient laissé 
6 vaisseaux de ligne, 7 navires d’un échantillon inferieur, et 1800 hommes sur le champ de bataille. La 
journée était donc enti¢rement perdue pour eux, et le front de leur ville complétement découvert . . . « 
La victoire des Anglais avait été compléte. Ils étaient libres de faire avancer leur bombardes contre 
Copenhagen.” 

¢ Napoleon (‘‘ Comment.” iv. 381) says, ‘‘ Cet événement sauva l’escadre anglaise,” referring to the 
armistice. This is an exaggeration ; but Captain Mahan (‘‘ Sea Power” ii. 51) significantly remarks, 
**The advantage obtained by Nelson’s presence of mind and promptness in gaining this respite was 
shown by the difficulties attending the withdrawal.” 

It is interesting to observe the remarks Napoleon has made on the weakness of retreating, and on the 
wisdom of continuing an action in circumstances like those of Copenhagen (‘‘ Comment.” vi. 203) : ‘ La 
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Copenhagen was not a great triumph, like the Nile; it has even been described 
as a drawn battle. sut in the conduct of the operations as a whole, the genius 
of Nelson clearly shines out ; it was never, perhaps, more plainly manifest. Had 
he not been hampered by a timid superior, he would probably have destroyed the 
fleets of the North, and, at the same time, have forced Copenhagen to yield. 
Restricted as was the sphere of his action, he indicated the true way to attack the 
Danes ; his selection of the southern end of the King’s Channel, as that by which 
the fleet was to enter, not impossibly averted a grave reverse. He rightly insisted 
on disregarding Parker’s signal to retreat—his daring and skill secured success ; it 
has been said that it saved the British fleet, though this seems to us to be a far- 
fetched notion.* A distinguished and impartial French authority has declared that 
“the Campaign in the Baltic will be always Nelson’s best title to renown in the 
eyes of the professional seaman: he alone was capable of displaying such daring 
and perseverance ; he alone could confront and overcome the immense difficulties 
of the enterprise.” t 
We may dismiss in a very few words the closing passages of the contest in 
the North. Denmark consented to an armistice which allowed the British fleet 
freely to act in the Baltic. Parker was ere long superseded by Nelson. ‘The 
great warrior made for Revel, in the hope of pouncing on the Russian squadron ; 
but the murder of Paul brought the war to an end, and Russia accepted 
peace upon terms which recognised most of England’s belligerent rights. The 
League of the North, on which Napoleon had founded such hopes, was thus 
dissolved ; once more he was baffled by the might of England at sea, and by the 
commanding powers of Nelson; indeed, the death of Paul could, in the long 
run, have made no difference. The First Consul, however, spared no effort in 
endeavouring to relieve his army in Egypt, and to send reinforcements to maintain 
its strength. But he called on Bruix and Ganteaume in vain; he sent troops into 
the south of Italy to no purpose ; his squadrons, imprisoned within their harbours, 
or unable to meet the British squadrons, were never to reach Egyptian waters. 
The French army in Egypt, after a severe defeat, was ultimately permitted to return 
to France; and the war closed, for a time, with the brief truce of Amiens. ‘That 
compromise seemed inglorious for England: it gave her only a few colonies ; it 
left France the Queen of the Continent. But it left England supreme on the seas ; 
it left the French navy in a pitiable state; and that navy was in a few years to 
perish, at the hand of Nelson, on the great day of Trafalgar. 


WILLIAM O’ConNoR Morris. 


gloire et ’honneur des armes est le premier devoir qu’un général qui livre bataille doit considérer ; le 
salut et la conservation des hommes n’est que secondaire. Mais c’est aussi dans cette ardeur, dans 
cette opiniatreté, que se trouve le salut et la conservation des hommes.” 

* De la Graviére (ii. 29), however, emphatically says: ‘‘ L’escadre anglaise doit son salut a cette 
noble audace. Si Nelson, obéissant aux ordres de Parker, efit donné le signal de la retraite, la 
plupart de ses vaisseaux, dégréés-A-demi déja, ne seraient point sortis du chenal difficile dans lequel 
ils étaient engagés. La batterie des Trois Couronnes, presque intacte encore, leur fermait la retraite, 
et tenait en echec la division de lamiral Parker.” 

t De la Graviére, ii. 43. 





ARCY CHEYNE was a young barrister who was by no means as well 
endowed with worldly goods as he desired. Few of us are; but Darcy 
felt that in his case there were exceptional reasons for presupposing 

prosperity. He had his own authority for declaring himself to be a hundred 
times more clever than the duffers who daily stepped before him in the race, 
while the most casual observer must have awarded him the prize for appearance, 
manner, and breeding. Nevertheless, he still lounged through aimless days, 
waiting for the briefs which seldom or never came, and listened with impatient 
scorn to the inferior eloquence of others. At the end of five years hope was 
well-nigh dead, and he was drifting into a mood of contemptuous cynicism, since 
nothing seemed more certain than that to deserve success was a sure method of 
achieving failure. 

Darcy had four brothers, every one of whom was more prosperous than himself. 
George, the eldest, was a solicitor with a large and increasing connection; Fred 
and Allan cotton merchants in Lancashire, bemoaning the decay of business, but 
contriving nevertheless to pick up a very fair livelihood for themselves. And Ned 
—Darcy relaxed into a smile at the remembrance of the merry Benjamin of the 
household—Ned, lucky beggar! was in South Africa, in the very heart of the 
gold-mining district, just when the boom was on, and any fellow with an ounce of 
brains could make a fortune for himself before you could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

The company which Ned represented was doing uncommonly well; he had 
a large staff of men working under him, and, though he was supposed to be 
roughing it in the heart of the country, the young gentleman seemed by no means 
oblivious to his own comfort. He had actually induced his directors to send out 
a baker from England within the last few months, as the amateur efforts of his 
employés did not meet with his approval. Darcy’s lips took a supercilious droop 
as he recalled this fact. He himself had a fastidious palate, and took frequent 
occasion to coach his cook in the art of omelette manufacture ; but that Ned in the 
Transvaal should be dissatisfied with sour or heavy bread seemed to him effeminate 
and deserving of contempt. 

Darcy Cheyne’s thoughts lingered curiously on this younger brother as he lounged 
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in his chambers one autumn afternoon. Some months had elapsed since the date 
of the last African letter: he wondered whether silence meant good news or bad, 
health or sickness, failure or success. Perhaps Ned had had a touch of fever and 
was too ill to write; perhaps had made his pile and was on his way home to 
surprise his relatives. Darcy stretched himself with a sigh of envy, and in the 
remembrance of that last suggestion hugged an inward conviction that Ned had 
always been his favourite brother, and that, were positions reversed, he himself 
would regard it as a privilege to share a fortune with his kith and kin. 

It was not often that he gave so much thought to the absentee ; it seemed as if 
some mysterious influence must have been in the air, for presently a servant entered 
bearing a telegram which displayed the unexpected address of South Africa upon 
the first line. 

A cable message from Ned! A thrill of apprehension shivered Darcy’s spine. 
Bad news! Ned was ill,—dying,—dead! Oh, confound it! No, not that! There 
never was a man so much alive. It could not be that Ned was dead! ‘The next 
moment his eye caught sight of the familiar signature, but with the very sigh of 
relief came a darting suspicion. Another scrape! Ned ix extremis again; sending 
home an appeal for help such as he had received several times before now, and 
to which, to do him justice, he had responded to the best of his ability. No doubt 
he should have felt flattered by the preference which Ned displayed in invariably 
addressing such communications to himself ; but the most generous of men find it 
difficult to welcome a begging epistle in a cordial spirit, and Darcy’s lips were 
compressed in ominous manner as he read the four short words of the message :— 


“ Broken Peter Profundis Altissimus.” 


“Broken... Peter... Profundis... Altissimus ...!” Now, what in the name 
of all that was mysterious was the meaning of this? If it was disconcerting to 
receive an unexpected cable from the other side of the world, it was ten times more 
so to be unable to tell what it was all about when the thing was staring you in 
the very face! What did the fellow want? There was some hidden meaning in this 
gibberish,—so much at least was certain. It had been worded so as to conceal 
its meaning from the casual reader. “Broken... Feter!” Who the dickens is 
Peter? I don’t know any Peter! “ Profundis ”—Latin, of course—depths, deep, 
low, profound. That’s near enough, I suppose. “ Altissimus”—Latin again— 
high, very high, high as it can go... . Very low—very high. How can a thing 
be first very low, and then very high? “Broken... Peter! Peter! ... Peter! 
What in the world is meant by Peter? 4A4...!” A lightning-like flash of 
inspiration darted through his brain, his face flushed with colour, and his eyes 
distended with eagerness ; for now he began to have a glimmering into the meaning 
of the message, and it was one of enthralling interest. 

Peter—a stone, a rock—and “ Broken Rock” was the name of a South African 
gold mine which had had a prosperous career, but concerning which the English 
papers had of late published unfavourable reports. ‘The shares were naturally low 
in consequence—“ Profundis ”—but Ned, who was on the spot, knew a thing or 
two of which the fellows at home were ignorant ; he heard reports from day to day, 
and fe said “ Altissimus!” . .. Altissimus! ... Oh! it was as plain as a pikestaff. 
Ned had had private information that the shares were about to rise, and, not being 
content to keep the tip to himself, had cabled home to give his brother a share 
in the fortune to come. Excellent Ned! That was a decent thing to do! He 
recalled, no doubt, the occasions upon which he himself had received help, and was 
glad of an opportunity to return the kindness. 
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Darcy replaced the cablegram in its envelope, thrust it into an infier pocket, and 
took his way forthwith to interview brother George, the solicitor. George was large 
and pompous, with a bald head and flowing beard. He felt it his duty, as the 
head of the family, to snub the suggestions of his younger brothers, and to keep a 
cold douche playing on their youthful enthusiasms; but upon the present occasion 
he listened to Darcy’s explanations with unprecedented leniency, and chewed the 
ends of his moustache in thoughtful silence. The prospect of making an unexpected 
coup was no less welcome to him than to his fellows; but it did not become a 
solicitor of sagacity and standing to be easily led astray, and he felt bound to make 
at least a show of protest. 

“Ha—hum. Well, there may be something in the report—I don’t say there is 
not, but we must not be hasty. Why did not Edward wire to me? It seems strange 
that in a matter of this sort he should have selected you!” 

“‘My dear fellow, as I have had the privilege of paying Ned’s bills, and the fag 
of executing his commissions for the last five years, I think it only natural that 
he should have selected me in this matter! You have never disputed my claim 
before.” 

“JT don’t profess to understand anything about this African business,” said 
George, judiciously reverting to the last remark but two, “but Edward must have 
been sure of his ground before he wired. He has never done such a thing 
before... . Well, my partner will be here in half an hour—he is a speculative 
man, and knows as much about shares as any broker on the market,—I shall be 
guided by his advice. Give him the cable without a remark, and we will see if 
his explanation agrees with yours!” 

At the end of half an hour Mr. Morton arrived, and brought the weight of 
his learning to bear upon the mysterious message. He was a younger man than 
his partner, with a thin, eager face, on which Darcy watched with delight the 
repetition of his own emotions. Surprise, curiosity, mystification, an interval of 
puzzled thought, a flash of understanding, a glow of rapturous’ certainty! Morton 
raised his head to dart an inquiring glance at his companions, read in their eyes 
the confirmation of his hopes, and straightway fell upon the young barrister and 
smote him on the back in good schoolboy fashion. 

“Congratulate you, Cheyne! This is better business than a dozea_ briefs. 
There’s thousands in it, my boy, thousands! I told Buchanan as much the other 
day, but he wouldn’t listen, old fool!—he’ll be sorry now! I said that Broken 
Rocks had reached the bottom of the market, and were bound to rise; and now 
my opinion is confirmed first-hand. You don’t want anything plainer than that, 
I suppose! ‘Profundis’—bottom of the market, ‘ Altissimus’—going up to the 
top! Awfully clever, by Jove, and decent of the fellow too to give us the tip. 
Most men would have been content to keep it to themselves. Always liked Ned: 
kind, open-handed fellow! . . . We will form a syndicate and work the thing in 
style. Tl put down a thousand myself. If you want to do a good turn to any 
of your friends, Darcy, tell them to come here at two o’clock this afternoon to 
talk the thing over, and see what they feel inclined to invest. Keep quiet, though, 
whatever you do, and stick to your legal friends, for if we once introduce a business 
fellow there is no knowing how the news may spread. . . . Bennet, now,—what do 
you say to Bennet? He has money, and is always ready for a spec.” 

“Certainly. I’ve no objection. And Forrester also: I’d like to put a good 
thing in his way, for he is hard up, poor chap, and would appreciate the chance. 
You may put me down for five hundred.” 

“T will wire to my brother-in-law the Doctor,” said the senior partner. “He 
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was consulting me about investments the other day. I daresay we can manage 
another thousand or fifteen hundred between us. Bennet, Forrester, Morton, Darcy, 
Marshall, and myself—six altogether !—I think that ought to be enough. Better 
too few than too many in a case like this, where secrecy is important. . . . Two 
o’clock prompt, then, Darcy! ‘The sooner the better; and when we know what we 
have to invest I daresay Morton will take things in hand and see the brokers.” 

“You bet I will!” said the enthusiastic Morton. “It will be the pleasantest 
piece of work I have had to do for a week of Sundays.” 

In this manner was the syndicate formed which, within the next twenty-four 
hours, found itself in possession of over four thousand pounds’ worth of shares in 
the “ Broken Rock Gold Mine,” Transvaal, South Africa. 


PE. 


Darcy CHEYNE laid himself down and slept, and in his dreams the exciting events 
of the last two days pursued him with unrelenting persistence. At one moment, 
as it seemed, he closed his eyes, and the next he opened them to find himself at a 
certain house in Hampstead, whither his waking thoughts had a trick of straying. 
Many a morning, when lounging away the hours in the dreary law courts, he had 
longed for this power of transference; but never before had it been granted in 
so swift and efficient a manner. 

He was in the drawing-room at Hampstead, and bonnie Alice was looking into 
his face with her clear grey eyes. ‘There was no other person in the room, no one 
at all; and Alice’s eyes seemed to grow softer and softer, deeper and deeper, until 
at last there was no resisting the temptation to tell the story which had been 
trembling on his lips for the last six months. He spoke fervently, and with a flow 
of words which surprised even himself, while Alice drooped her white lids in a 
silence more eloquent than speech. .. . It was all over! She had confessed that 
she loved him. She had promised to be his wife. . . . They were seated side by 
side on the sofa, indulging in the delicious process of cross-questioning which is the 
privilege of newly-declared lovers. Darcy vowed that he had never had a serious 
thought of another girl, and that it had been jealousy alone which made him declare 
that her blue dress was unbecoming; while Alice confessed that Arnold Hall had 
in reality bored her to distraction, and that she had cried herself to sleep on the 
night when she had slighted Darcy on his account. It was agreed that they were 
to love each other ever—for ever! and that no shadow of misunderstanding was to 
fall between them. Several other important points were brought up, and settled to 
the mutual satisfaction of both parties, before—by a mere after-thought, as it seemed 
—it occurred to Darcy to remark that, despite the ardent nature of his affection, he 
regretted to find himself unable to marry. As a matter of fact, he found it difficult to 
support himself on his small earnings, and his dear Alice would readily understand 
that what was insufficient for one could not by any possibility be induced to do 
service for two! He exceedingly bemoaned the delay, but hoped by punctuality and 
strict attention to business ...! At this point it would have seemed natural for 
Alice to have displayed some emotion ; but, contrary to expectation, she smiled on 
unperturbed, and, taking Darcy’s hand in her own, led him across the room, and the 
landing beyond, to the head of the circular staircase. 

It was an unusually handsome staircase for a private residence ; and to-night, by 
some strange chance, it seemed deeper, more imposing than ever. Darcy gazed with 
wonder upon the increasing circle, . . . the abyss beneath his feet were black as 
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night, . . . the walls were no longer of polished wood, but dark, unsightly soil. 
It was no longer a staircase at all, but a mine,—a prosperous, well-conducted gold 
mine, wherein the precious metal was heaped up in portable and convenient form. 
None of your clumsy, earth-stained nuggets; but sovereigns of the realm, fresh 
and bright as though newly turned from the mint, ready for the purchase of the 
wedding ring and the parson’s licence. ‘The “ Broken Rock” gold mine transferred 
to Hampstead, and seated astride the banisters no less a person than Ned himself, 
with a smile upon his face and his thumb cocked in knowing fashion towards the 
glittering treasure. 

With a shock of recognition Darcy awoke, to realise blankly that Hampstead 
and Alice were as far away as ever, and that, at best, some considerable time 
must elapse before the gold lay ready to his hand in the convenient manner just 
depicted. Strangely enough, it was not Alice’s face which the dream had imprinted 
the more clearly upon his memory, but that of Ned—the mischievous, boyish face 
which he had not seen for the last six years, but which had just flashed before him 
with such vivid reality. He lay thinking of Ned, recalling his merry ways, his 
ringing laugh, the superabundance of energy which made it impossible for him 
to keep still for two minutes at a time, and turned his walk through life into one 
thrilling series of adventures. Accidents happened to Ned with the regularity of daily 
meals to ordinary people. He could not cut a piece of bread without slicing his 
fingers into the bargain, or post a letter without jamming his arm so far into the 
narrow slit of the pillar-box that he could be released only by the combined efforts 
of half a dozen street arabs tugging at his elbow. Darcy shook with silent 
laughter at the remembrance of certain youthful escapades; then, in the middle of 
his mirth, came a sudden revulsion, and an icy chill trickled down his back, as 
the words of the cable stood out before his eyes. 

Good heavens! suppose he had been mistaken after all, and the message had 
nothing to do with gold mines, but meant simply that Ned had met with an 
accident, that he had fallen from some rock or precipice to the deep places below, 
and had broken himself to pieces in so doing! In the mistiness of waking thought 
he was even prepared to believe that the last word had its own appropriate meaning, 
and signified that Ned, like ‘Tom Bowling, had “gone aloft.” 

It was a far-fetched explanation, and the next moment the remembrance of 
Ned’s signature once more filled Darcy’s lungs with a sigh of relief. No, thank 
Heaven! dead men did not despatch messages announcing their own decease, nor 
did men who were seriously injured describe the nature of the accident which 
had befallen them; while an accident which was less than serious was not worth 
chronicling at all, at the cost of seven-and-sixpence a word. 

Darcy Cheyne awoke next morning with a smashing pain in his head and a 
weight of depression at his heart. Reason as he might against the absurd suggestion 
of the night, he could not drive it from his brain. ‘The question once aroused 
would not be stilled. What if any misfortune had happened to Ned, and an appeal 
for help were hidden in that cabalistic message? Darcy felt that no peace of mind 
was possible until he had done his best to get to the bottom of the matter. He 
abused himself roundly for not having asked outside advice in the beginning, and 
betook himself to the office of a friendly stockbroker in no small perturbation of 
spirit Him he bound over to secrecy, and straightway produced the cablegram 
from his pocket. 

“JT want you to glance over this message, and tell me what you make of it. 
I have my own idea of its meaning, but I should like to have it confirmed, if 
possible. It is from my brother in South Africa, so I feel a little anxious,” 
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The stockbroker ran his eye over the words with practised quickness. “We 
will soon settle that for you,” he said, as he stretched his hand towards a book 
which lay on the table and ran his forefinger lightly down the pages. “ Hum- 
hum-hum-hum—Let me see! Hum-hum-hum—yYes! just so!” He looked up 
brightly. “It is a very simple message, Mr. Cheyne, nothing about which you need 
have the least uneasiness.” 

“Thank God for that!” cried Darcy devoutly. The leaden weight rolled off 
his heart; he stretched himself with a deep breath of satisfaction, and a smile of 
exultation played round his lips. ‘And the meaning,” he said, “the real meaning 
is, of course, just as I thought— 

“ Please ship to me six barrels of yeast by the first boat,” read the stockbroker, 
smiling. 


Ill. 


Darcy -CHEYNE was never able to remember very clearly what happened during the 
first few minutes after the stockbroker read aloud those terrible words. He had 
an impression that he was looking on at a fine exhibition of fireworks, and that 
the furniture of the office was playing an animated game of Family Coach ; but, 
from subsequent information, he was forced to believe that he was mistaken on 
these points. Finally, from the midst of the chaos the face of the stockbroker 
disentangled itself, and his voice broke the stunning silence. 


“] presume that there is a bakery in connection with the mining company which 
your brother represents, and that they have run short of materials.” 

“Er-yes! Certainly. Just so. That is, of course, what has happened. I mean,” 
said Darcy, drawing himself together with a determined effort at composure, “ my 
brother engaged a baker to go out to him a little over a month ago. He had 
arrived, I suppose, to find a deficiency in yeast, and—er-er ” Then he stopped 
short, and looked at his companion with dilated eyes. ‘ But, good heavens, Mr. 
Elcum, I am in the devil of a hole! I—lI thought this confounded message was 
a tip from my brother about the Broken Rock Gold Mine shares. ‘ Profundis,’ 
you know—low down; ‘altissimus ’"—going to rise. My brother George and his 
partner had the same idea. I persuaded two of my own friends to invest with us. 
They can’t afford to lose the money. What am I to do? Hang it all, I never 
thought of a code! What does Ned mean by cabling to me in his confounded 
business jargon? He might know that I am out of the running. I deserve to 
suffer for having been such an idiot; but it is the other fellows I am thinking of. 
What am I to say to them? ‘Six barrels of yeast!’ Yeast—after gold!. It’s too 
abominably commonplace.” 

A spasm of laughter passed over the stockbroker’s face. 

“You must excuse me,” he said. “It is no laughing matter to you, I daresay, 
but really—to an outsider—the situation has a very humorous aspect! Do you mean 
to say that it was on the strength of this cable that I received the instructions 
yesterday on which I purchased the shares in the Broken Rock? It was? Dear 
me!... And how did you arrive at the name of the Mine, if I may ask? Ah, 
‘Peter!’—a stone, a rock—I see’ Very good, very good! Ingenious, indeed. 
Ca-pi-tal, upon my word!” 

For two straws Darcy could have brained the man with his own ledger as he 
sat chuckling by his side, and the gleam in the young fellow’s eyes put a sudden 
check on the broker’s mirth and recalled him to becoming gravity. 

“Jt is a most unfortunate business, but it is done now, and the best thing is to 
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consider how you may remedy the mistake. I believe that the Mine is played out ; 
but the shares are low at present, very low indeed, and it is quite on the cards 
that there may still be a slight rise before the final collapse. I should advise you 
to hold on in the meantime, but to clear out on the first opportunity of getting 
back your money. I hope it may come soon, for I understand your position with 
regard to your friends.” 

Darcy groaned in spirit, but the advice sounded sensible enough and he could 
see no better way out of the difficulty. He left the office then, and ate dust and 
ashes for the rest of the day, while his brother George held forth on youthful 
imprudence, the junior partner pointed out the folly of inexperienced dabbling in 
speculation, and his friend said cheerfully, “I’m stoney broke /¢Azs time, at any rate! 
Never mind, old chappie; I know you meant it all right.” 

No one sympathised with him, and he himself was so overwhelmed by the 
thought of the trouble which he had innocently brought upon others, that it was 
some time before he remembered that his five hundred pounds had been dedicated 
to the furnishing of the home of the future, and that if it were finally lost his 
chance of happiness would be more remote than ever. <A fortnight, composed of 
fourteen interminable days, dragged past, without bringing any improvement in 
the Broken Rock shares, and then at last came a feeble attempt at a rise. The 
broker wired for instructions, the syndicate sent back an answer palpitating with 
eagerness, and before evening came they were saved—saved by the skin of their 
teeth—by so little that by the time the broker’s commissions were paid there 
was barely an extra sovereign apiece left to compensate for wakeful nights and 
anxious’ days. 


Being men and human, it is hardly necessary to state that this small profit was 


expended on a dinner at a famous restaurant, where the six friends made merry 
together, and drank to their lucky escape in champagne of the finest quality. Even 
George waxed jovial under its influence, while his partner told anecdotes illustrative 
of his own perspicuity and foresight, by which it would appear that his late mistake 
was the one necessary exception in a career of unbroken success. It was considered 
de rigueur to address Darcy as “ Peter,” and when Forrester parted with him at an 
early hour in the morning he was even more familiar in his address. 

“Pete, my boy!” he said, “the Bar is slow, but it strikes me that African 
Gold Mines are a good bit slower. The next tip you get, dear fla, I give you 
leave to keep it to yourself. I have had enough speculation to last me for the rest 


$9 


of my natural life! 


But the extraordinary thing was that the shares went on rising and rising, until 
they boomed with a boom the like of which has never been heard of before or 
since. ‘The shareholders grew fat and flourishing ; young men took ship and sailed 
to Africa to see for themselves the country where such wonders were possible ; 
the ladies in reduced circumstances who advertise in the Daily Telegraph pawned 
their silver teapots and dessert knives to invest the proceeds in shares; while 
every day the onlookers cried, “It is enough,—the end is reached!” but still the 
market rose and rose, and the “ Broken Rock Gold Mine” became the topic of a 
world’s conversation. 

But Darcy Cheyne stood apart and mused—a melancholy man. 


Jessie MANSERGH. 








THE BOOKBINDERS’ ART. 


ZN France the binders’ art has ever had its patrons, and the 


result of this patronage of royal and noble collectors has been 

the production of eminent binders like the Eves, Le Gascon, 

Padeloup ; and in later years ‘Trantz-Bauzonnet, Lortic, Marius- 

Michel, David, Cuzin, and Gruel. Unfortunately, in England 

we have had no kingly patrons of the art; and the volumes of 

' our greatest book-collectors were gathered rather for the sake of 

the rarity of the editions than the costliness or intrinsic merit of the covers. When 


their interest did extend to the binding, it was due to a desire to include in their 
libraries books of great historic value, such as those that had been bound for 
Francis I., Henri III., Henri IV., or such as bore the monogram and crescents 
of Diane de Poictiers, the symbols of Marguerite de Valois, or the arms of Madame 
du Barry. 

To the indefatigable Dr. Dibdin, that accomplished librarian to whose judgment 
and great love of books we owe the Althorp Library—one of the finest private 
collections ever formed in Europe—we must always be grateful for the encouragement 
and support he gave to Roger Payne, the one English binder of the eighteenth 
century who showed in his decorations any sense of beauty or originality. The 
ornaments used by this artist were stems and flowers, richly powdered or studded 
with gold dots ; and he combined them in a variety of fashions, always securing 
pleasing and original results. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his “ Bibliographical Decameron,” writes: “The British public 
had not yet seen the Corinthian order, when up rose Roger Payne—like a star 
diffusing lustre on all sides, and rejoicing the hearts of all ‘true sons’ of Bibliomania. 
The tasteful collector no longer deplored the inefficient attempts of his countrymen 
to rival the glories of Du Seuil and Padeloup, there was no longer sorrow and_ despair 
among the worshippers of the memories of Grolier and De Thou, for they now 
beheld an artist, the produce of their own soil, who bid fair to eclipse the most 
successful efforts of all foreign binders, of whatever age or country.” Payne’s 
intemperate habits, however, led him into the lowest depths of misery, and _ his 
opportunities of excelling in his craft and doing even better work were more or 
less self-thwarted ; but, notwithstanding all his faults, his work remains to-day the 
finest specimen of the binder’s skill produced at the close of the eighteenth century. 

During the past six or seven years a renaissance has taken place, and a growing 
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Truly it was a “ Bookman’s Paradise’ 
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Club last season, will recall many marvellous examples 
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interest has developed 
in this Cinderella of 
the fine arts. This 
revival is largely due 
to the ever increasing 
number of bibliophiles 
both in America and 
Europe. Every year 
sees the dispersal of 
some famous library ; 
and its unique con- 
tents, scattered into 
many hands, provide 
material for the exer- 
cise of the inventive 
skill of the craftsman. 
The collectors of great 
libraries have become 
fewer, but the number 
of smaller collectors 
has increased, and with 
them has come a better 
time for the binder. 
The exhibitions of 
bookbinding have fos- 
tered and helped the 
revival ; and those of 
my readers who may 
have seen the “ Arts 
and Crafts” at the 
New Gallery, and the 
remarkable collection 
of works of the older 
masters shown at the 
Burlington Fine Arts 


of decoration which were 


But never come the cropping crew 
That dock a volume’s honest size, 
Nor they that ‘letter’ backs askew, 
Within that Bookman’s Paradise !” 


‘*There’s Eve—not our first mother fair, 
But Clovis Eve, a binder true ; 
Thither does Bauzonnet repair, 
Derome, Le Gascon, Padeloup ! 


at the “Burlington,” for not only were 
the bindings themselves beautiful, but the volumes were priceless, rare editions 
gathered from famous private collections, masterpieces of printing from the presses 
of Aldus and Elzevir, books that one time had been in the possession of Canevari, 
the scholarly physician to Pope Urban VIII., volumes bound for Grolier, that 
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princely collector, and 
bearing his arms with 
the unselfish motto 
“ Grolierii et Amicorum ” 
on the upper cover, and 
“ Portio mea Domine 
sit in Terra viventium ” 
on the lower; French 
bindings of the seven- 
teenth century, with the 
arms of Richelieu and 
kings and nobles of the 
period ; vellum manu- 
scripts of the eleventh 
and_ twelfth centuries, 
covered with carved 
ivories, probably  exe- 
cuted as early as the 
ninth century ; and many 
a precious tome which 
had passed through a 
multitude of interesting 
vicissitudes before 
coming into the posses- 
sion of its present owner. 
It has been urged 
against modern binders Binding aftcr a Grolier design. 
that they lack originality 
of design—that they are mere imitators of the older masters. It is admitted 
that in technique or execution the bindings of to-day-have never been excelled, 
but the decoration shows a slavish repetition of the past. This observation, 
however, is true of most of the decorative arts. The passion for reproducing old 





designs is not due, in my opinion, to lack of invention or individuality on the part 
of the artist, but rather to the conditions under which he works. The great 
majority of buyers want beautiful workmanship, but they want it cheaply. They 
will pay for the labour bestowed upon tooling a book ; but if the workman were to 
charge for an original drawing which possibly occupied days or weeks of serious 
thought to elaborate, the buyers would rebel, and restrict their bookbinding opera- 
tions. Fortunately, however, for the work of the close of the nineteenth century, 
we have amongst us binders who have struggled through those conditions, and 
have executed covers which for originality of design, thought, and careful execution, 
have reached a high artistic standpoint, and will compare favourably with the 
great models of past ages. ‘The colour of the old leathers is rarer, age has toned 
it down and made it more beautiful than the colours of to-day ; but this is a fault 
which time itself will mend. 

Cobden Sanderson was amongst the first English binders to take an independent 
position as a decorator of books. Happily for him, he was not tied down by the 
trammels of trade. A barrister by profession, he became a binder for his own 
delight. Art for art’s sake was his motto; and as he limited the number of his 
bindings, and was careful, when they were completed, to place upon them high 
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prices, he was in a posi- 
tion to devote time and 
thought to their produc- 
tion. His work is artistic 
and original, but you 
have to pay highly for 
it. His views of decora- 
tion are described by 
himself in a_ recent 
number of the ortuight/y, 
from which I make the 
following quotation : 


canny metal tanpe  AIR Re. a 


“Tn the first place, then, 
there must be in every 
design a scheme or frame- 
work of distribution. The 
area to be covered must 
be covered according to 
some symmetrical plan. In 
the second place, the 
scheme, or framework of 
distribution, must itself be 
covered by the orderly 
{ repetition, and, if need be, 
' modification and develop- 
ment of some primary ele- 
ment of decoration, which, 
to borrow from the lan- 
guage of music, we may 
call a motif, or by the 
orderly repetition and 
modification of two or more 
such motifs. In the great 
: a French schools the mo/ifs 

Early Italian Binding. were primarily curved or 

straight bands, or lines 

and compartments composed of the same, the whole pattern of the first school becoming, 

in principle, the motifs of the second and third. Perhaps, before I leave this subject 

of design, I may be permitted to prophesy that in the infinite inventions of Nature 

herself may be found the suggestions for the motives of the future, and that in seeking 

these the craftsman-artist will enter again into that vital communion with her which is 
the condition at once of his own happiness and of his own imaginative growth.” 

To nature Mr. Cobden Sanderson has gone for his inspiration, and in the 
distribution of leaves and flowers which decorate the sides of his books he has 
secured most beautiful results. 

Apart from this distinguished amateur, the two names that stand in the front 
rank of English binders of to-day are Riviere and Zaehnsdorf. The character of 
the work done by both these artists is alike in this particular—that the forwarding 
(that is, sewing and preparation of a book until it is covered with leather and ready 
for the decorator or finisher) reaches the highest degree of skill. | Too much 
importance cannot be attached to this branch of the work, for on it will depend 
the beauty and form essential to a well bound book—solidity, squareness, freedom 
of joints, firmness of head and back, and then nicety of finish. These are the 
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qualities which go to 
build up a finely bound 
book and render it a 
beautiful work of art. 
An extra decorated 
volume should be durable 
as well as beautiful; and 
one has only to visit the 
King’s Library in the 
British Museum, and look 
at the magnificent ex- 
amples that are there 
displayed, with the object 
of illustrating the history 
of the art, to observe that 
the bindings are as strong 
and lasting as when they 
left the workers’ hands, 
possibly many centuries 
ago. 

Before proceeding to 
treat of the process of 
tooling, it may be well 
to point out that the finest 
effects in leather decora- 
tion can only be obtained 





by using morocco. 
Russia is a very beauti- Modern Binding by Zaehnsdorf. 

ful material in colour 

and texture, but it has no lasting powers: after a few years’ wear, especially in 
libraries where gas is used, it dries and powders quickly into dust. Calf, again, 
is of a soft, porous nature ; and, when the worker uses his metal tools upon it, it 
does not give the sharp, clear, clean impression, which the firmer and closer grain 
of the morocco permits, and consequently the tooling in calf is usually blurred. 
The finest quality of morocco is tanned and dyed in Paris: English moroccos are 
not so good, nor are the skins so well finished ; they are closer grained, and lack 
that characteristic coarse grain which gives such beautiful effects in the French 
leather. 

In speaking of the decoration of the book, or what is commonly termed the 
tooling, my readers must bear in mind that I am only referring to hand-work—-that 
is, the art of impressing separately, designs upon the covers or the backs of books by 
means of small tools which, in combination, produce the complete design. ‘The vast 
bulk of the volumes which one sees displayed in the windows of booksellers’ shops 
are usually blocked—a term designating the process of decorating the covers of 
a book with designs cut on brass, by means of pressure employed through a 
blocking press. In other words, the design is printed or stamped on the sides. 
With many binders the exigencies of trade, and the demand for smart and cheap 
work, have encouraged the use of machinery. But to execute artistic bookbinding 
through the aid of machinery is as hopeless as to paint a fine picture by the same 
means. The art of decorating with hand tools has of course considerable limitations. 
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Do not forget that the 
craftsman is endeavouring 
to place on leather a 
picture, so to speak, 
which he must develop 
with instruments which, 
unlike the pencil or the 
brush, do not carry him 
beyond the plan which 
he has marked out. 
With the pencil or brush 
the fancy of the moment 
can take shape, and, if 
disapproved, can be al- 
tered ; but with the brass 
tool the impression once 
made is indelible. It 
often occurs that the 
owners of books wish to 
have carried out a design 
which they themselves 
may have drawn. But 
here a difficulty arises, 
for the workman is limited 
to the tools which he 
has at hand; and, if the 


drawing cannot be carried out with these, it will entail the cutting of new tools, 


which would involve no 
inconsiderable expense 
with these delicate and 
beautiful instruments. 
The great skill of the 
binder lies in being able 
to develop from the 
tools which he has at 
hand, be they many or 
few, a variety and origin- 
ality in the number of 
his designs. Mr. Zaehns- 
dorf, in his “ Treatise on 
the Art of Bookbinding,” 
published in the Techno- 
logical Handbook Series, 
says :— 


“ The finisher should be 
able to draw, or at least 


have some knowledge of 


composition, and also know 
something about the har- 
mony of colours, The 


Modern Inlaid Binding by Riviere. 
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workman not having any knowledge of drawing cannot expect to be a good finisher ; 
because he cannot possibly produce any good designs, or by a combination of small tools 
form a perfect and correct pattern.” 

A book, having passed through the process of forwarding and covering, is given 
into the hands of the finisher, the artist who is responsible for its decoration, and 
upon whom will fall the blame for defect of style and composition or lack of correct- 
ness in technique. Having selected a drawing which he intends to work, his first 
step—the morocco being prepared—is to work out his design upon the leather in 
“blind,” that is, to trace out his pattern with the various requisite tools without 
using gold; by this means he places his design in outline on the volume; he then 
paints with a small pencil brush damped in glaire (a preparation made from the 
white of egg) the tracing in outline which he has worked. The purpose of the 
glaire is to enable the gold-leaf to adhere to the design ; it also gives the gold a 
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rich lustre. When the gold-leaf has been “laid on,” the craftsman again goes over 
the book, impressing the tools upon the gold, and imbedding it in the blind outline. 
Having carefully and skilfully completed his work after this method, he cleans away 
the superfluous gold, leaving behind the finished design. This is the plan adopted 
by the great body of finishers, but to many of the more clever workers there is no 
need to trace in blind their drawing. They are skilful enough to work the design 
in gold straight on to the leather without the aid of tracing. 

A still higher branch of the art is the inlaid work—forming a design from pieces 
of leather of various, but harmonious, colours, after the fashion of a mosaic. In 
this case the leathers required for the inlays are cut into the desired shapes, laid 
into the blind worked pattern, fitted into their places, and finished off with gold, 
which conceals the joinings and gives the impression of a perfect piece of leather 
intersected with coloured sections. 

I have merely summed up in a rough way the course of action adopted by the 
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finisher. There are a multitude of details needed to ensure success in carrying out 
the work ; but I hope I have said sufficient to show my readers the tact and skill 
needed to gain good results. Some idea may be formed of the delicacy required 
in applying the gold when I say that the leaf is estimated at syog9 part of an 
inch in thickness ; so excessively fine is the sheet, indeed, that frequently the least 
breath of air will entail its loss. ‘Then, again, the tools must be heated, and only 
an experienced worker can judge the exact temperature needed: a little too hot, 
and your work is burned; too cold, and the impression is ineffective. Years of 
practice can alone secure correctness. ‘Think of the skilful hand and steady eye 
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needed to work a pattern with firmness and precision, so that when it is finished 
the tiny tool will fit into its allotted place, joined in combination with many 
others, and showing no break in the lines, no irregularity in the joining, clean 
and sharp, but with all the freedom and grace which hand-work alone can give. 

The great mass of the trade of binders possess little knowledge of drawing and 


absolutely none of composition. ‘Those accomplishments were not taught to them 
as apprentices, but had to be acquired by them at their leisure. We have, however, 
now entered on a new era for the binding art. The establishment of technical 
classes throughout the country will secure for apprentices that training as draftsmen 
which, in combination with the skill gained in the workshop, will afford them 
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opportunities of exercising the power of original thought and expressing it in their 
work. It is only by a combination of technical skill with the powers to perceive 
and appreciate the beautiful that high results can be achieved: an observation, 
indeed, which applies to every other art as well as that of binding. Unfortunately 
the want of technical schools in the past, and the subdivision of labour in large 
establishments, has restricted the development of the esthetic in the workers as a 
body. Some few years since, the Society of Arts, with a view to encourage workmen, 
held an Art Workmanship Exhibition, and offered substantial money prizes. The 
bookbinding section was fairly well represented ; but, with the exception of the two 
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prize winners (one Mr. Saunderson ; the other Mr. Maullen, an employé of Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf) the display suffered from an utter lack of taste and feeling. In nearly 
every case the exhibitors had attempted to overload their work with decoration, 
always with the most painful results. A common complaint of the workman is that 
he has not sufficient appliances at hand, forgetting that the possession of a ton of 
tools will not enable him to invest his labour with artistic merit except he possess 
skill and judgment. 

How much we owe to the binders’ art it would be difficult to estimate. In the 
early ages of the world the literature of the time was preserved in precious covers 
made of gold, silver, or carved ivory, and often studded with rich and precious 
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gems. In the many wars 

which devastated the 

earth, the conquerors 

often ruthlessly destroyed 

the libraries of the van- 

quished; and, where 

volumes were saved, it 

was due to the richness 

of the bindings. The 

Florentines destroyed the 

books of the Medici; 

the precious treasures of 

the Vatican perished at 

the sack of Rome by the 

Constable de Bourbon ; 

but in many instances 

the richness and beauty 

of the decoration saved 

from destruction volumes 

which now enrich the 

national collections of 

the world. To-day in 

the auction marts of 

Europe books _ realise 

enormous prices on ac- 

count of their binding. 

Volumes which are by 

no means unique or ex- 

tremely rare, if offered 

for sale with a binding 

executed for Grolier, 

Canevari, or from the 

workshops of Du Sueil 

or Le Gascon, will excite 

amongst wealthy collec- 

Binding by Le Gascon. tors, “these Tantaluses 

who can never quench 

their thirst,” a fierce competition, and realise for their owners princely sums. A 

copy of La Fontaine’s “Contes et Nouvelles en Vers,” bound by Derome for 

Madame de Pompadour, realised 17,000 francs. Of this sum the purchaser paid 

at least 16,000 francs for the binding. ‘In some respects,” wrote the gentle Elia, 

“the better a book is, the less it demands from binding. Fielding, Smollett, 

Sterne, and all that class of perpetually self-reproductive volumes—Great Nature’s 

Stereotypes—we see them individually perish with less regret, because we know 

the copies of them to be eferne. But where a book is at once both good and 
rare—where the individual is almost the species, and when that perishes 


*** We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light relumine,’— 


such a book, for instance, as the life of the Duke of Newcastle by his Duchess—no 
casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such 
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a jewel.” The true bibliophile must ever be interested in the subject of bookbinding. 
The return which he owes his favourite author for the days of pleasure afforded him 
is but poorly requited by clothing his book in the daintiest dress. The man who 
deals with books from the purely utilitarian standpoint lacks what has been termed 
the feu sacré of the real book lover. The highest aim of the bibliophile should be 
to preserve not “for a day, but for all time” the volumes which he has collected ; 
and how can that be better accomplished than by clothing them in covers of 
exquisite grace ! 
Then, again, think of the numberless authors rescued from the obscurity of 
a second-hand dealer’s twopenny box—that limbo of literary waifs— because the 
binding, being radiant and cheery, has served to brighten and garnish the collector’s 
dull shelves. ‘The works of many a decadent poet, these “ rows of type and nothing 
more” which will be lost in the oblivion which time ever brings to mediocrity, may 
secure a resting-place amongst their betters if they be but clothed 
‘*In their creamiest Oxford vellum, 
In their redolent crushed levant.” 


John Hill Burton, the learned author of “The Bookhunter,” tells a delightful 
story of Thomson, the poet of “The Seasons.” Desirous of conciliating an obdurate 
uncle, he presented him with a handsomely bound copy of his book. ‘The old man 
never looked inside, or asked what the book was about, but, turning it round and 
round with his fingers in gratified admiration, exclaimed—‘ Come, is that really our 
Jamie’s doin’ now ?—-Weel, I never thought the cratur wad hae had the handicraft 
to do the like.” 


ARTHUR LAMBERT MARLOW. 


Modern Binding after De Rome. 











THE LAST EXPERIENCE OF ADAM SKIRVING. 





was a well-doing, gentle-hearted man, although a poor and 
commonplace one. On this Saturday night—the last night of 
the old year—instead of carousing with his mates in the 
public-house, he was doing the shopping, so that his wife need 
not go out in the hard, bitter frost. His handkerchief was 
the impartial receptacle of beef and soap, sugar and tobacco, 
and of the big packet of peppermints which the grocer had 
A given as discount. 
—/ Th But Adam was not quite sure that he had got the right change. 
He had paused to count it before the blazing window full of crackers and red 
apples, and he thought he was a penny short, only he dare not go in and challenge 
the grocer on his own responsibility. He must hurry home and get Janet’s opinion. 
She was the manager of their mutual finance. 

The nearest way home was by Wolfs Lane, a narrow, winding entry, rarely 
used and practically unlit, which led up among mill-yards and the backs of stables 
from the business part of the town. There were many other thoroughfares, but 
this was shortest from where he was; and his befogged, anxious mind clamoured 
for relief from its small perplexity. So, all unthinking, he entered its black narrow 
jaws. A turn, and he was in very Erebus. 

He thought he heard some one whistling before him; or was it a late worker 
in one of the yards? The sound encouraged him to step out briskly, swinging his 
bundle by the knot; too briskly, for suddenly his foot came in contact with a stone 
projecting like a doorstep from the wall, and down he came with a terrible jar. 
The contents of his bundle scattered in all directions as it burst with the fall. His 
brow came in sharp contact with the edge of the step, and for a moment his senses 
were knocked out. 

When he again knew anything he still lay there, in the blackness of darkness, 
clutching the corner of the handkerchief. One side of his face was sticky with the 
blood which flowed from a wound on the brow. He was sick and stiff; an effort 
to rise was futile. But presently, gaining a little strength, he struggled up, and 
finding by groping that he was leaning against a narrow door, he made an effort, 
and rapped. 

It came confusedly into his head that there were no dwelling-houses in Wolf’s 


Lane. But at that very moment he heard a step within, and a drawing of bolts 
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as if stealthily. He had just transferred his giddy weight to the door-post when 
the door opened. A quiet golden light shone out upon him. 

A woman stood there, young and very beautiful. Her small oval face was 
framed in red-brown hair, raised high over the forehead and falling in masses of 
curls on each side. Her dress was a plain robe of delicate green, with rich lace 
hanging round her neck. Adam had never seen her before, nor any one like her, 
and he could only stare. 

She saw, however, what was wrong, and drew him in with white hands. They 
stood in a small hall, under a brass lamp; and over a doorway to the right a 
stuffed wolf’s head grinned with horrid fangs. Adam let her wipe the blood from 
his cheek with her soft and strangely damp handkerchief; then she stood on tiptoe, 
smiling a little, to tie his own round his brow. 

“That will do just now,” she said ; “and now come with me.” 

“But my things—they’re lying out there ; and the wife ‘ll be vexed,” stammered 
Adam. 

“She will get them by-and-by; no one will harm them: so few pass in the 
lane, and none stop at my door, where many used to stay. But since you have 
stopped and come in, rest a little. I have served you; now obey me.” 

Her white fingers on his coat sleeve, her eyes on his, her voice in his ear, 
carried him on irresistibly. He followed as she opened the door, above which the 
wolf’s yellow eyes seemed alive, and led him into a large room, penetrated with 
light in every corner. When the door closed behind him he remained near it, no 
one addressing him. His conductress went over and sat down in a red velvet 
chair by the fire. In the middle of the room was a small square table. At one 
side of it sat a tall, powerful-looking man, very strangely dressed in Adam’s eyes, 
in deep plum-coloured cloth, and wearing a large curled wig. His face was dark 
almost to blackness, with harsh features and rolling eyes horribly reminiscent of 
those of the wolf. Opposite him sat one very like him, without giving the same 
impression of gigantic strength. He was still more richly dressed, and what was 
singular about him was that he was in a perpetual ripple of nervous movement. A 
third side of the table was occupied by a bald, enormously broad old man in clerical 
garb. His back was to Adam, who saw the creases of fat about his thick neck. 

These three were playing a game of cards for a small heap of gold coin, and 
none of them seemed to see the new comer, who now had lost all feeling of 
giddiness and all anxiety about his bundle and the missing penny, and who stood 
looking with increasing wonder on the players. The fourth side of the table was 
occupied by one of whom the others took as little notice as they did of Adam 
Skirving. This was a young man, wearing his own reddish hair, very plainly 
dressed in black, and with beautiful white hands. The last were prominent, as he 
leaned his arms on the table, looking enjoyingly from one to the other of the 
players. He did not pay very much attention either to the clergyman or to the 
strong dark man; but on the face of the third, who was winning, his eyes dwelt 
intently, and now and then he seemed to lean over and whisper to him without 
getting any response. When he did so, his profile was very beautiful, and strangely 
like that of the lady in the chair behind him. 

Adam understood little of their conversation, which was larded with oaths. He 
saw the gold go into the youngest player’s pocket, while his brother swore and 
the clergyman sighed. The winner did not seem elated: he leant back, thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets, and the young man in black bent over to 
whisper to him again. Whereupon he said slowly, shuffling some of the cards in 
his fingers : 
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“These three were playing a game of cards... 
and none of them seemed tu notice the 
new comer.” 


“Ugh, Dick! a few guineas! 
Now, if we played for some such 
stakes as you used to in Paris in my lord’s days-—men’s lives and women’s souls !” 

His brother rapped out an oath. “Glorious days!” he cried; “and now one 
must rot in a hole-and-corner hell like this! Tuts, Phil, what would be the good? 
It needs company, man, fit company. And here I must play child’s games with 
you and the doctor. Here, doctor, will you risk your soul to your Satanic enemy, 
who no doubt is not far from any one of us?” 

At these words the unnoticed young man in black sat upright, with an amused 
smile. 

“Sir, remember my cloth!” said the clergyman, with an aggrieved air. 

“Faith! Doctor Cavendish, I never associate you with any other cloth but 
the green.” 

“ But I propose a game,” went on Philip slowly, with his eyes fixed on his 
brother’s. “I wonder if, with all your brag, you are man enough for it, Richard 
Wolf? I will wager a hundred thousand against your child’s life.” 

The doctor thrust back his chair with a violent exclamation. But the challenged 
man eyed his brother coolly. 

“So!” he exclaimed, ‘‘a hundred thousand against the heritage of the Wolfs! 
But I may have a dozen other sons.” 

‘ “T take the risk,” returned Philip. 

“Well, since I hate the brat, and since I don’t intend the heritage to be worth 
much by the time I leave it—done!” 

“Gentlemen, I protest!” cried the doctor, with agitation. “Sir—a murder! and 
before me—a doctor of Oxford!” 

“Doctor Cavendish, I advise you judiciously to close your ears to what may 
offend them; and I remind you that this is a game for two,” said Richard Wolf, 
with a steely and commanding haughtiness which drove the doctor from the field. 
Trembling in every limb, he walked to the other side of the room and feigned to 
read a book which lay on a side table. 


” 
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“The lady. . . turned to a cradle.” 


When the unnatural wager was first enunciated, the lady by the fire had uttered 
a kind of frozen scream. But now, as the two brothers took up the cards, and 
the elder, gathering them in his long strong fingers, began to shuffle, she started 
up and flung herself at his feet, clasping them and pouring out a broken flood of 
anguish in some foreign tongue. Her husband kicked himself free, with an oath, 
and hurled her violently from him. ‘The young man in black was standing on the 
hearthrug now, and seemed only slightly amused; but as Adam Skirving felt an 
impulse forward to rescue her, the doctor of divinity raised her from the floor and 
led her sobbing to the door. As she passed, she raised her lovely, anguished eyes 
to Adam, and he followed dumbly. Again they stood in the hall. The light from 
the brazen lamp seemed crimson, and less flickering than boiling in breaking waves 
of light all over them. 

“What is he a-going to do? Not slaughter his awen bairn?” asked Adam 
stupidly. 


“He would slay those far dearer than his only son if he could chance to gain 
gold thereby,” said the woman bitterly. ‘ But come, and we will see! Come and 
obey me, and I will reward you—oh, far beyond everything! Come!” 
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She went before him up the stairs as swiftly as flying. Her dress hung behind 
her in a long soft swirl. ‘lo himself Adam seemed to follow slowly, with a weight 
at each foot, and yet he reached the top just behind her. 

An ugly Indian idol clasped a palm tree whose cool hard leaves whipped their 
foreheads. They entered a room lit only by firelight. In a low mattress bed at 
one side a curly head was visible, and a small hand clutching a naked wooden 
doll. The lady looked not there, but turned to a cradle which seemed made of 
burnished silver and hung with cobweb-like muslins; it was a small, smooth, dark 
head that lay on the pillow there. The babe she lifted out already had irascible 
little features and an obstinate mouth; it showed its own paternity. Without 
waking it, she wrapped it in a fine shawl and held it out to Adam. 

“But, mistress, what am I to do with the babby?” he asked as he received it. 

For answer she stepped to the window, and opened it. 

Outside was utter darkness, and far away a hot red round which might be an 
eclipsed moon or the lit disc of Wolverton town clock. She pointed out and down, 
and Adam, blindly obedient, lifted himself heavily upon the broad window-sill. 

“Stop!” she said suddenly. “Here is a beginning, an earnest of your reward. 
Take this with you.” She held out a string of gold beads, which ran like liquid 
light through her fingers. 

A strange fear filled the silent stupid man as he saw it: ‘Na, I want none of 
your gold,” he said: “your man might be mad at it. I'll take the bairn, for its 
life’s sake, but keep your gold.” 


But as he put out his hand to reject it she twined it suddenly round his wrist, 
with a peculiar laugh. Just at that moment there was a rush on the stairs, and 
the door flew open. ‘The two brothers entered first ; the elder carried a short sword, 
the younger looked pale and anxious. Behind them came the young man in black, 


with a peaceful countenance like an angel’s. 

The lady glanced over her shoulder, and crashed-to the window behind Adam. 
Clasping the child, he fell an unfathomable depth, and the gold beads burned like 
fire on his wrist. 

* * * * * * * 

The next day they found Adam Skirving lying dead in Wolf’s Lane. His wife 
had passed a night of agony, dreading that he had got into bad company. In the 
morning she went to the police-station and timidly asked the gruff sergeant in 
charge about her lost man; and they took her to the mortuary, where he lay with 
his red handkerchief tied round his head. 

They understood it all, of course: it was so simple. He had stumbled and 
fallen, cutting his temple, and, after the effort of binding up the wound, had been 
unable to do more. The cause of death was syncope, from cold and loss of blood ; 
the packet of sugar was soaked. 

What was strange was, that round one wrist was twisted a small string of old- 
fashioned gold beads. His wife knew nothing about them, but supposed he must 
have found them in the street. The clasp bore the arms of the Wolf family, once 
lords of the manor of Wolverton, but whose race had gone out in blood and crime 
early in the last century. It was remembered that when Wolverton was only a few 
huts down by the river, the manor-house of the Wolfs had stood upon the hill; 
indeed, antiquarians said that the old useless door and step where Adam _ Skirving 
died had belonged to that building. But the respectable Town Council met the 
next week, and decreed its removal and the proper lighting of Wolf’s Lane. Its 
present condition, they said, was a scandal to civilisation. 

Mary W. M. FALCONER. 
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A HISTORIC HOUSE. 


UCH has been written ot late years about the many historic houses with 
which England is covered from one end to the other, and about the 
treasures which they contain. Thanks to the munificence of their owners 

and the enlightened desire to make their treasures accessible, it is our own fault 
if we are not acquainted with the history of such houses as Hatfield, Longleat, 
Alnwick—to mention only two or three out of the scores of historic houses which 
will occur to any one. But the case is somewhat different when we think of what 
may be called official houses—houses, that is, which the occupier inhabits, not by 
right of actual possession, but in virtue of the office which he for the time being 
holds. Here the information is usually hidden away in grave archzological works, 
or local histories difficult to obtain, and the industry of the general reader is 
hardly equal to the task of disinterring what he wants from the mass of super- 
incumbent matter. 

There are many houses of this class which are important on architectural 
grounds ; there are many which contain some picture or object of interest, but 
there are few probably which combine in so large a measure as the Provost’s 
Lodge at Eton architectural merit with the possession of a great number of 
pictures, beautiful as works of art or of historical interest. Indeed, with most 
buildings of this class time has not dealt kindly, and the hand of the spoiler has 
been heavy on them. The sister college of King’s, thanks to the genius of an 
architect who did not know how to use his unrivalled opportunities, possesses a 
lodge which is a monument of pretentious discomfort. The great college of Trinity, 
Cambridge, no doubt houses its Master in a stately building which judicious 
restoration has not degraded. The deanery of Christ Church has a dignity of its 
own; and here and there, scattered through the universities, you find houses like 
the beautiful lodge of Queen’s College, Cambridge, with its interesting sixteenth- 
century gallery, which have been suffered to retain traces of the design intended 
by founders and builders. 


But for the most part such houses have vanished, or have been improved out 
of recognition, and their place has been taken by structures, most of them spacious 
and commodious, some, as the new Warden’s lodgings at Magdalen, Oxford, 
beautiful, but all inevitably lacking that continuity of interest which the old 
buildings possessed, even though they were less comfortable and “up to date” 
than the new. Even at Winchester, where, if anywhere, people and things stand 
upon the ancient ways, the Warden’s house has suffered the almost inevitable 
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change: the garden front, beautiful though it be from its beautiful surroundings, 
can claim no_ higher antiquity than the seventeenth century ; while the gallery, 
which now forms the eastern side of the court, was not built till 1833. 

The Provost's Lodge at Eton has a happier history. Forming an integral part 
of the college buildings, and closing one side of the quadrangle, it remains, not 
without modern additions, but in its essential features, the house begun by Provost 
Lupton about 1516, in which since his time successive provosts have lived and 
moved and had their being. 

It was the house of Lupton (the munificent founder of Sedburgh School), its 
original projector and occupant, until he resigned in 1535, probably from fear of 
the impending changes in the Church; of Aldrich, the youth d/ande cujusdam 
eloguentie who attracted the notice of Erasmus at Cambridge, and afterwards 
went with him on the celebrated pilgrimage to Walsingham ; of Sir ‘Thomas Smith, 
Secretary of State to Edward VI.; of Henry Savile, the most learned Englishman 
in profane literature of the age of Elizabeth, the editor of CArysostom, the friend 
of Casaubon; of Henry Wotton, ambassador to Savoy, to Venice, to the Emperor, 
to whom the Provost’s Lodge was “as a quiet harbour to a seafaring man after a 
tempestuous voyage.” Here lived Rouse, the intrusive provost, the Speaker of the 
Barebones Parliament, to whom, if the legend be true, Etonians owe the great 
elms of the Playing Fields. Here Allestre, the refuser of bishoprics, and Godolphin, 
the kindly benefactor to the College, thought out the plans which they had formed 
for the beautifying of the place which they loved. 

The lodgings assigned to the provost by statute were “Chambers to the West 
of the Hall, together with the Parlour in the same part of the College.” * ‘These 
were provided, as we have seen, in 1516 and 1517, when Roger Lupton built that 
which is known as Lupton’s ‘Tower with the adjacent buildings. They contain the 
long room lighted from the east and west, now known as the Election Hall, but 
formerly always spoken of as Mr, Provost’s Hall, as well as the room extending 
the whole width of the building, and probably intended for a library, which has 
received the name of the Election Chamber. 

The dining-room is probably the Magna Purlura of early deeds, certainly the 
“dyning roome next the Gallerie” which was floored in 1608. The building now 
containing the drawing-room was not erected till 1765, on the site, however, of an 
earlier building, which is shown in Loggan’s Print. 

The house as it now stands, with its two great rooms facing the school-yard 
and all the stir and life of the place, its stately dining-room and ample drawing 
rooms looking over the greensward and clustering trees of the Playing Fields, is a 
noble example of what such a house should be. 

But the Provost’s Lodge, apart from the building itself, derives its chief interest 
from the portraits contained in it. Probably no official house, except the archi- 
episcopal palace of Lambeth, contains so many portraits of men who made their 
mark in various ways. It is true that we see them here, for the most part, in their 
youth, before the hard experience of the world had stamped its impress on their 
features ; but it may be questioned whether the collection is not the more interesting 
for this very reason. Yet, notwithstanding the importance of this collection of 
portraits, we doubt if its very existence is known to more than a most trifling 
percentage of the large number of Etonians who come down to revisit their old 
school. Some few of the pictures were shown in the well-arranged collection 
exhibited in 1890 in the Upper School; but for lack of space it was impossible to 


* “ Architectural History of the University of Cambridge.”-—Willis & Clark. 
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show more than a few. It is hoped that before long a descriptive catalogue of the 
portraits, compiled with great care and judgment by the present Provost, may be 
accessible to the public; but pending its appearance it may be worth while to say 
a few words about some of the pictures which seem most worthy of mention. 

In the panelled dining-room hang the effigies of some of the more distinguished 
provosts. ‘There is Sir Thomas Smith, a grave figure, as befits a Secretary of State, 
ia furred gown ; Sir Henry Wotton, the friend of Isaac Walton, with keen, clear-cut 
face, seated at a table, head on hand, with “ Philosophemur ” written on the canvas 
behind ; Sir Henry Savile, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth, in black gown and skull- 
cap; Sir Francis Rouse, with the mace of the House of Commons before him and 
a volume entitled “ Mystical Marriage” in his hand. Some of these pictures are 
copies, none of them of any great artistic merit; but in the two drawing-rooms 
which look across the garden to the Playing Fields and the river beyond we find 
the portraits of many famous Etonians done by the hand of famous painters. Side 
by side hang portraits of the Great Duke and of his brother the Marquis Wellesley, 
who, to use the words of the present Headmaster of Harrow, “ by his elevation of 
character, his public services, his learning, his scholarship, his singular affection for 
Eton, seems to have almost realised the ideal of an Eton man.” It is a_ beautiful 
specimen of Romney’s work, painted while the subject was still Mr. Wellesley, more 
interesting than the somewhat theatrical Lawrence, of which a copy hangs hard by, 
in which the Marquis seems chiefly concerned to present to the view of the spectator 
his “Garter leg.” Lord Granville, also by Romney, recalls to us the Ministry of 
“All the Talents.” It is a clever, priggish, obstinate face; and as we look at it we 
can hardly wonder at Sheridan’s estimate of the statesman when he said that “ he 
had known many men knock their heads against a wall, but never heard of any 
one before who collected the bricks and built the wall with the very object of 
dashing out his brains against it.” 

The collection is rich in Romneys, a painter who is perhaps seen at his best 
when he has a young face as a subject. ‘Two more should be noticed. First, 
Mr, Whitbread, the friend of Wilberforce, the staunch opponent of the slave trade, 
yet who, by a strange irony of fate, lives to us most vividly in the pages of 
“Rejected Addresses.” He sits, with face in profile, reading—a charming, serious 
face reproduced, as some Etonians who love his picture think, in his descendants 
of the present day. Secondly, Lord Grey, a beautiful picture of a charming youth. 
The clear-cut features are there which we know in the later pictures of Charles 
Earl Grey, but the look of severity and sternness has not yet settled down upon 
them, which is characteristic afterwards of 





‘The Earl who forced his compeers to be just, 
And wrought in brave old age what youth had planned.” 


Two members of the Fox family are here. Charles James Fox, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with clever, swarthy face, which recalls the description given by Sir George 
Trevelyan of another picture of him by the same artist: “There he may be seen, 
smart but rather untidy, in blue laced coat, looking amazingly old for fourteen, with 
his jet black curls and strongly moulded, rounded features of Jewish cast.” Hard 
by hangs his nephew, the third Lord Holland, whose advent into the world made 
So great a change in Charles James Fox’s career. It is an interesting picture 
of an interesting man, very French in feeling, and by a French artist, Le Feévre. 
Incomparably the most amiable of the Fox family, he seems to have united to 
considerable mental powers an extraordinary power of winning the affection of his 
contemporaries. His uncle, C. J. Fox, idolised him. Greville, no lenient critic as 
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a rule, speaks of his “imperturbable temper, sprightly wit, universal toleration, and 
urbanity.” The lines found after his death on his dressing-table are a touching 
evidence of his humility: 


** Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 
Enough my meed of fame, 
If those who deigned observe me say 
I injured neither name.” 


The portraits of two Eton statesmen hang near each other, men unlike in many 
things, but alike in their singular literary gifts and mastery of parliamentary 
eloquence—George Canning and William Ewart Gladstone. ‘The portrait of the 
former is by Hoppner, and shows us a Canning somewhat stouter and less impressive 
than the other portraits of him with which we are familiar. Mr. Gladstone, painted 
by Bradley, is the Mr. Gladstone of 1841, when he was Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, still young, still the hope of the Tories; a dark, eager face, not yet 
lined with the stress and struggle of sixty years of Parliamentary life. 

We must not linger in these rooms further than to mention a beautiful picture 
by Dance of Mr. Wilmot, perhaps in Montem dress; an unusually fine West, far 
stronger and better in colour than most of the pictures by that artist, of Mr. 
Maynard, in claret-coloured coat, holding sketches in his hand; and a good 
Romney of Mr. Lambton, the father of the first Lord Durham, on whose face we 
may read something of that obstinacy which went far to mar his son’s considerable 
gifts and undoubted serviccs. 

In the Election Hall a number of portraits are hung, some of no small merit ; 
but their size—for they are mostly kitcat, or half length—is not such that they can 
be displayed to advantage, and they are ill hung besides, on the cold bare walls, 
which should be covered with hangings, or painted in such a way as to display 
the portraits. The collection is rich in Hoppners, an artist who at his best holds 
a high place in that distinguished company of which Gainsborough and Reynolds 
are the high priests. Among these pictures is one of a lad with round, good- 
humoured face, who afterwards became Governor-General of Canada, after filling 
various important posts in India—Charles, Lord Metcalfe. His epitaph in Malshanger 
churchyard is written in Lord Macaulay’s best manner, but an entry in his diary 
while at Eton appeals with far greater force to the “imperishable boy,” in which, 
speaking of some difference of opinion on the subject of “ lock-up,” he remarks : 
“My tutor jawed with great spirit—I think it will do good.” At the north end of 
the room, behind and almost concealed by the fine Jacobean screen, hangs the 
curious picture of Venice, brought home by Sir Henry Wotton, and by him 
presented to the College, in the “ peaceful bosom” of which he was then, as he 
says, growing old. It is to be regretted that the picture should have been moved 
from the opposite wall, where it could be seen, especially as the space is now 
occupied by a Holy Family, placed in strange juxtaposition with a full-length 
portrait of a certain Sir Alured Baker in the robes of the Bath. 

The room known as the Election Chamber contains a number of portraits of 
no great artistic merit, but possessed of an interest of their own, since they are all 
the portraits of boys who were educated under a single headmaster, Dr. Keate. 
Presented by Mrs. Keate to the College with the condition that they should be 
kept together, they form indeed the only memorial of the famous doctor in the 
school which he ruled with such vigour and, on the whole, with such success for 
twenty-five years. Hawtrey, to whom Eton undoubtedly owes an immense debt 
as the first reforming headmaster, is commemorated by a statue in a sculptured 
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tomb, which, by its pretentious feebleness, goes far to spoil the noble simplicity 
of the chapel’s south-eastern bay. ‘The amiable Dr. Balston’s effigy, singularly 
unlike the real man, lies upon a Renaissance tomb of most incongruous splendour ; 
but no memorial, save a modest brass erected by his family, commemorates one 
who was a household word with our fathers,—though, with a persistency remarkable 
in the shifting nomenclature of Eton, “ Keate’s Lane” still preserves his name 
from oblivion. 
























But we have wandered from our subject. Let us leave this beautiful house, 
with all its clustering memories, with the history of near four hundred years written 
on its mellow brick and mouldering stone. 

Three dynasties of English kings have looked down from the neighbouring 
height of Windsor since Provost Lupton began the building of it; civil wars and 
tumults have passed over the land and rent the kingdom in sunder, but Eton has 
known little of the “storms which rage outside this holy ground.” 


** Still the reaches of the river, still the light on field and hill, 
Still the memories held aloft as lamps for hope’s young fire to fill, 
Shine, and while the life of England lives shall shine for England still.” 


Amid the clash of arms and the noise of factions some kind fate has spread 
its protecting hand over Eton and her buildings. Is it too much to hope that 
what wars and tumults have spared the improver and restorer will not deface ? 
There is a grave responsibility laid upon those who have for the time being the 
guardianship of buildings which are in the truest sense national monuments. — It 
behoves such persons to remember that they are trustees, in this case, not merely 
for the small corporate body to which they chance to belong, not even exclusively 
for the great body of Etonians who have a heritage in the historic buildings which 
they knew as boys, and by which their characters were, it may be, in some sort 
insensibly moulded, but for the great mass of Englishmen, who have a right to 
demand the reverent preservation of buildings on which their history is written in 
brick and stone. 
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. y wi EN I was living next door to Professor Van Wagener, 

A in New Berlinopolisville, said the Colonel, he sent 

for me one morning, and asked me if I would sleep 

in his house for two or three nights. You see, Mrs. Van Wagener had been 

spending the winter in St. Louis, and the Professor wanted to go and fetch her 

home. ‘The burglar industry in our town had been pretty brisk during the winter, 

and the Professor judged that it would not be quite safe to leave the house with 

nobody in it except the servants. Of course I had no objection to doing as my 

old friend wished, and so, about four o’clock in the afternoon, I saw the Professor 

safely in his train at the railway station, and then walked up to his house and 
took possession of it. 

Van Wagener had been busy with a new invention that winter, but for a wonder 
he had not told me anything about it. However, as he went about with his fingers 
wrapped up in rags, and his clothes were developing new grease spots every day, 
I knew by the symptoms that some new invention was in progress. He said to me, 
when I put him in the train, that he had a little surprise waiting for me at the 
house, which he rather thought would please me, but he did not go into any details 
about it. He might have meant that his surprise was a dinner that a Christian could 
eat—which, considering that Van Wagener generally ordered his dinner himself, and 
gave the orders to a constitutionally drunken cook, would have been a_ first-class 


surprise ; or he might have wished me to understand that for once he had invented 


something which was not a failure. However, I did not pay much attention to what 
he said, for I had learned by experience that the less attention you pay to scientific 
men the better will be your chances of keeping clear of mischief. 

I had my dinner all alone in Van Wagener’s dining-room that night, and there 
wasn’t anything in the least surprising about it. It began with roast chicken that 
wasn’t cooked through, and then it came to a sudden end with soup, made of some 
unearthly sort of chemical composition that Van Wagener had invented, and that 
according to him contained more nourishment to the cubic foot than any other 
substance ever eaten either by a human being or a man of science. ‘That was just 
about the sort of dinner that Van Wagener usually gave me when his wife was away, 
and it made me admire the toughness of the man who had eaten such dinners for 
nearly four months without dying of starvation and poison combined. 

I didn’t eat very much, and what I did eat didn’t seem to reconcile itself to 


or 
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its situation. So, after smoking a great deal more than was good for me, I locked 
up the house and went to bed. It was a bitter cold night, and I could not see 
that there was any fire in my bedroom, though the room was fairly warm. Now, 
I don’t care to sleep in a warm room, and in point of fact I always sleep with the 
window open, no matter how cold the weather may be; but I never could reconcile 
myself to the idea of getting into a cold bed. I knew that Van Wagener had a 
prejudice against warming-pans, for I had once heard him denounce them as 
grossly unscientific, but I wished all the same that I had brought my warming-pan 
with me, so that I could have taken a little of the chill off the sheets. 

When I finally got into bed I was surprised to find that it was beautifully 
warm. ‘This was a pleasant surprise, though I did not at the time connect it 
with the Professor's remark about the surprise that he had prepared for me. I 
supposed that the cook had accidentally been betrayed into a little fit of sobriety, 
and had fished out a warming-pan from the Professor’s garret, and made my bed 
comfortable. ‘The warmth made me sleepy, and while I was still thinking of the 
surprising fact that a man could actually be comfortable in Van Wagener’s house 

that is, provided Van Wagener himself was out of it, and no inventions were 
in progress—I fell sound asleep. 

I woke up some time in the middle of the night feeling as if I had been sleeping 
in the stokehole of an Indian steamer in July, under a pile of heavy tarpaulins. 
I never remember to have felt so hot in the whole course of my life as I felt that 
night. I was simply bathed in perspiration, and the sheets felt hot to the touch. 
As I have said, there was no fire in the room, and I could see by the moonlight 
that the window was wide open, and that the snow had drifted into the room 
during the night. It was therefore clear enough to my mind that I was in a 
tremendous fever, and that in all probability Van Wagener’s patent soup that I 
had eaten at dinner had poisoned me. 

There was nobody in the house except the cook and the chambermaid, both 
of whom would have refused to go out in the middle of a cold winter’s night in 
search of a doctor. So I just made up my mind to wait till morning, and then, if 
I should happen to be alive, to send for the nearest doctor and find out what my 
chances might be. 

I needn’t say that there was no more sleep for me. As far as I could judge, 
my temperature was about a hundred and five, though it seemed to be about a 
hundred and fifty. I longed to throw off the bed-clothes and to get up and roll 
in the snow that was sprinkled on the floor under the window, but I did not dare 
to take such liberties with my fever. What I dreaded more than anything else 
was that when the doctor should arrive he would find me delirious. I worked 
hard that night to keep my mind in training, by thinking out sums in arithmetic 
without a slate, and trying to recollect all the different beds that I had slept in 
since I was a child. I managed to hold on to my reason; and when daylight 
finally came, and I had made a servant understand that if she didn’t fetch a 
doctor without any more delay there would be a corpse in the house before noon, 


I had the comfort of knowing that the doctor would not find a gibbering idiot ia 
my bed. 
My own family doctor was out of town, and his substitute came to see me. 


This was a young man who had just come to New Berlinopolisville, and had been 
a volunteer surgeon in the army. I didn’t much like the look of him, and when 
he mentioned that he had been with the army on the plains I was more dis- 
satisfied than ever. All an army surgeon knows, as a rule, is how to cut off a leg, 
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“*I'm just on the point of operating on him'” (p. 278). 


or probe a bullet wound; and if, when you have an attack of diphtheria or brain 
fever, you call in an army surgeon, the chances are that he will amputate your leg, 
and probe the inside of your brain, before he has been in the house five minutes. 

As it happened, this young fellow was more enterprising than most army men 
and he had invented a remedy for chills and fever which he believed to be infallible. 
It was less trouble to give a patient this remedy than it was to perform a surgical 
operation, so that on the whole the young doctor wasn’t what an insurance company 
would call extra-hazardous in a sick room. He listened to my symptoms, and felt 
my pulse, and told me that I had the worst attack of chills and fever that he had 
ever met. I told him about the dinner I had eaten the night before, and my 
suspicions that it might have poisoned me; but he wouldn't hear of it. ‘ You’ve 
got chills and fever, and nothing else,” he said ; “and mighty lucky you are to have it. 
I never yet saw a case of chills and fever that I couldn’t collar and throw in three 
rounds. You take my remedy three times, and you'll feel as cool as if you were 
searching for the North Pole.” 

Well, I took his remedy; and mighty unpleasant it was, but it didn’t seem to 
catch on to the disease. I wasn’t a bit cooler when the doctor came to see me 
that evening than I had been when he called in the morning, and I had _ taken 
his medicine four times instead of three. He was a very free-spoken young man 
for a doctor, and he didn’t hesitate to say that he’d be everlasting darned if he 
could understand why his remedy hadn’t got its work in. So far as he and I 
could judge, my fever was as high as ever; but when the doctor tested me with 
his thermometer, which he had forgotten to do in the morning, he found that my 
temperature was only about two-tenths higher than it ought to have been. This 
filled him with astonishment, and he told me that I was one of the most interesting 
and important cases that he had ever known, and that before he and the fever 
should get through with me, I could count upon rendering invaluable service to science 
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It being very clear that the doctor’s great remedy for chills and fever wouldn’t 
work in my case, he decided to try quinine, and as a starter he made me take 
thirty grains. Now, I can take about as much quinine as any man living, having 
been brought up in a region where every inhabitant lays in his supply of quinine 
by the hundredweight. 3ut when the doctor had given me the third dose of 
thirty grains within six hours, I told him that if it was all the same to him I would 
prefer the fever. Seeing that I was obstinate, he said that there was so much 
excitement in my nervous system that he would calm it down with a little assafcetida 
and thereupon he began to shovel that cheerful drug into me. He sent an Irishman 
to sit up with me that night, and to give me my medicine regularly, which the man 
did until I could stand it no longer. I sent out for two bottles of whisky, and by 
the time the Irishman had finished them he had forgotten all about my medicine, 
and I managed to get a few moments of quiet sleep. 

The doctor was on hand bright and early the next morning, and he didn’t seem 
at all discouraged when he found that I was as hot as ever. He told me that, 
having exhausted the resources of science so far as medicines were concerned, he 
should now fall back on surgery, and that he hadn’t the least doubt that he could 
cure me with a single operation. When I asked him what the operation was, he 
said, as I expected he would, that he intended to amputate my left leg at the knee- 
joint. He assured me that before the invention of his great anti-chills and fever 
remedy, which had so unaccountably failed to work in my case, he had always 
treated bad cases of malarial fever in the army by amputation of either the right 
or left leg, and that he had hardly ever failed to be completely successful. I had 
now been suffering from my remarkable fever for nearly forty-eight hours, and I 
was so annoyed about it that I would have endured almost any operation that 
would have been certain of curing me. Nevertheless, I had a prejudice against 
losing a leg, and I hadn’t the slightest belief that it would do me any good, so 
I told the doctor that I must respectfully decline to undergo the operation. He 
argued the matter for some time, and finally he took the ground that I was delirious 
and unfit to have any opinion whatever concerning my own case. ‘“ My dear 
Colonel,” he said, “you're a first-class man when you are in your senses, but 
just now you are delirious, and I’m not going to allow any lunatic, temporary or 
permanent, to dictate to me. It’s my duty as a medical man to take off your leg, 
and it’s coming off, no matter what you think or wish about the matter.” 

I saw he was determined, and I cast a hasty glance round the room, to see if 


there was such a thing as a revolver handy. Of course there wasn’t: Van Wagener 
kept his house full of scientific apparatus, but he had no idea of keeping anything 
really useful about him. I knew I was too weak to grapple with the doctor, and 
when I saw him get out his instruments I felt that my chances of holding on to my 
leg were mighty slim. 

“Doctor,” said I, “if you have made up your mind to amputate my leg, I wish 


you would have the goodness to explain to me how the operation can possibly be 
a remedy for chills and fever.” I needn’t say that I didn’t have the least curiosity 
to know what the doctor’s views were; but, so far as I could see, my only chance 
was to delay the operation, in the hope that somebody would some to my assistance. 
“Tt’s irregular,” said the doctor, “for a physician to explain the action of his 
remedies to a patient. However, I will make an exception in your case, Colonel. 
The way of it is this. Amputating a leg reduces the fever, because it reduces the 
quantity of blood in the patient’s veins. Then, again, the shock to the nervous 
system makes the disease feel sort of discouraged and weak, and in nine cases out 
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“*1 really meant to make you comfortable’ (p. 275) 


of ten it hasn’t force enough to stand up against a good dose of quinine. You 
just trust to me. I’ve cut off seven hundred and twenty-two legs in my time, and 


you can just bet your bottom dollar that I know my business.” 


By this time the doctor had got everything in readiness, and he came towards 
the bed with the intention of choosing out the more attractive leg to operate on. 
Just at that moment the door opened, and Van Wagener came into the room. 1 
was never so glad to see a man in my life as I was to see the Professor. 

“What's all this, Colonel?” said he. ‘They tell me you have a fever.” 

“A very bad case of typho-malarial fever,” said the doctor. “I’m just on the 
point of operating on him.” 

“He’s going to cut my leg off,” I cried. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Van Wagener, 
turn the brute out of the room.” 

The Professor didn’t wait to hear any explanations. He knew me, and he was 
ready to take my word against all the doctors in Illinois. He bundled the doctor 
out of the room in no time, and then he took hold of my hand and asked me 
to tell him all my symptoms. 

I had just begun to tell him about the sudden and mysterious fever that had 
attacked me, when he jumped up, and, going to the head of the bed, exclaimed, 
“T thought so! How awfully careless I have been!” ‘Then he came back to 
me, and said, “It’s all right, my dear Colonel. You haven’t had the least particle 
of fever. I accidentally left my new bed-warming apparatus in action, and that 
is what has been heating you for the last two days. I give you my word that in 
ten minutes you will be as cool and comfortable as you ever were in your life.” 

“Do you mind telling me what you are talking about?” I asked. “What do 
you mean by your bed-warming apparatus ?” 

“What I mean is this,” he replied: “as I have often told you, a warming-pan 
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or a hot bottle is a miserably inadequate and 
unscientific means of warming a bed. Now, my 
new bed-warming apparatus 
is both effectual, as you 
know by experience, and 
thoroughly — scientifie. 
About three inches below 
the wire mattress on which 
you are lying is a sort of 
gas stove, that occupies the 
whole width of the bed, 
and is furnished with 
twenty-one small gas jets. 
When these are lighted the 
bed is thoroughly warmed, 
no matter how cold the 
weather may be, or how 


many windows you may 
~ have open. I told the chamber- 
Reel ae maid to light up the gas half an 
Jan Se be é 
“ 


hour before you went to bed, and 
“1 sent him word that | would call on him with my gun.” she didn’t have sense enough to 
turn it off again. The  conse- 

quence is that the gas stove has been heating your bed up to a temperature 
of about 130° Fahrenheit ever since you got into it. The only wonder is that 
everything about the bed did not become dry enough and hot enough to take fire. 
It was all my fault, for I ought to have given the girl particular directions to turn 
out the gas; but I was naturally a little disturbed in my mind, for I was expecting 
to meet Mrs. Van Wagener in the course of a few hours, and I knew she would 
ask me if the house was clean and in good order ; and that sort of thing always 4 

“JT suppose you meant this scientific bed-warming apparatus of yours as a pleasant 
surprise for me?” I said, interrupting my friend in his rather long explanation. 

“Precisely so,” replied the Professor eagerly. “1 really meant to make you 
comfortable, and I apologise most sincerely fer the discomfort you have undergone.” 

“Considering that you happened to come back in time to save my leg, I will 
forgive you,” I said. “But, Professor! the next time I come to spend a night in 
your house, I’m going to bring my own dinner, my own bed, and a private policeman 
to stand guard over me. Now you just get me a bottle of the best Kentucky 
tonic—Scotch will do if you haven’t any Kentucky—and Ill get up and shoot 
that doctor.” 


“T didn’t shoot him after all,” remarked the Colonel, after a short pause. “I 
sent him word that I would call on him with my gun, and amputate his leg with 
a 44-calibre bullet. But he didn’t wait for me: he had a sudden call to 
California, and I never heard of him from that day to this.” 

W. L. ALDEN. 











VERDANT GREEN IN 

SQUIRE, THE DAME, THE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY LIFE, OR THE 
GLAMOUR—THE FALLACY OF 
WITHIN SOUND OF GREAT 


THE 


Ww. little I know of Stephen Penton 


is derived fromavolume of “ Remi- 


1893 


He was 


niscences of Oxford,” published in 
by the Oxford Historical Society. 
born, it seems, in 1640, and educated at 
Winchester and New College ; proceeded 
to his fellowship, and resided from 1659 to 
1670 ; was Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall 
from 1675 to 1683. He appears to have 
been chaplain to the Earl of Aylesbury ; 
and, according to Wood’s A¢hene O.ronienses, 
possessed “a rambling head.” He died in 
1706. 

Now, this Stephen Penton, in the year 
1688, and in a book entitled 7he Guardian's 
Instruction, gave the world a very pleasing 
and lifelike little narrative, telling us how a 


1688 —STEPHEN PENTON 
HOPEFUL, THE 
SARDONIC TUTOR—ON KEEPING A HORSE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
NEAREST 
HOMERIC 
TOM— THE 
A LOCAL POET AND HIS MASTERPIECE. 


OF THE RAMBLING HEAD — THE 
YOUNG LADIES, AND THE 
THE NOVEL OF 
APPROACH TO IT—THE NECESSARY 
MAN—TALES OF MEAN PARKS— 


TRELAWNY BALLAD—THE STORY OF 


reluctant father was persuaded to send his 
son to Oxford; what doubts, misgivings, 
and hesitations he had, and how they were 
removed. I take the story to be fictitious. 
It is written in the first person, professedly 
by the hesitating parent ; but the parent 
can hardly have been Penton, for the story 
will not square with what we know of 
Penton’s life. He is drawn for us—or is 
allowed to draw himself—rather as an 
honest country squire, who had himself spent 
a year or so of his youth at the University, 
but had withdrawn when Oxford was in- 
vaded by the Court and the trouble between 
King Charles and Parliament came to a 
head ; and “ God’s grace, the good example 
of my parents, and a natural love of virtue, 





FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 


secured me so far as to leave 

Oxford, though not much 

more learned, yet not much 

worse than I came thither.” 

A chill testimonial ! In short, 

the old squire (as I will take 

leave to call him) nursed a 

somewhat crotchety detesta- 

tion of the place, insomuch 

“that when I came to have 

children, I did almost swear 

them in their childhood never 

to be friends with Oxford.” 

He tried his eldest son with a course 

of foreign travel as a_ substitute for 

University training ; but this turned out a 

failure, and he had the good sense to 

acknowledge his mistake. So for his 

second boy he cast about to find a pro- 

fession ; “ but what course to take I was at 

a loss: Cambridge was so far off, I could 

not have an eye upon him ; Oxford I was 
angry with.” 

In this fix he consulted with a neighbour, 

“an old grave learned divine,” and rigid 


i 


Churchman, who confessed that many of the 
charges against Oxford were well grounded, 
but averred that the place was mending. 
The truth was, the University had been 
loyal to the monarchy all through the 
Commonwealth times; and when Oliver 
Cromwell was dead, and Richard dis- 
mounted, its members perceived, through 
the maze of changes and intrigues, that in 
a little time the heart of the nation would 
revert to the government which twenty years 
before it had hated. And their impatient 
hopes of this “ made the scholars talk aloud, 
drink healths, and curse Meroz in the very 
streets ; insomuch that when the King came 
in, they were not only like them that dream, 
but like them who are out of their wits, 
mad, stark, staring mad.” This unholy “ rag ” 
(to modernise the old gentleman’s language) 
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continued for a twelvemonth ; that is to say, 
until the Vice-Chancellor—either because 
Professor Dicey had not yet arisen to assert 
in the 7imes that if a bonfire be a provoca- 
tion, it is one which every citizen is bound 
to endure ; or because the demonstration, 
like Miss Mary Bennet’s pianoforte playing 
in Pride and Prejudice, had delighted the 
company long enough—put his foot down. 
And from that time the University became 
sober, modest, and studious, as perhaps any 
in Europe. The old gentleman wound up 
with some practical advice, and a promise 


y= 
a) 


Z 
Xa 


to furnish the squire with a letter of recom- 
mendation to one of the best 
Oxford. 

Thus armed, the Squ're (though still with 
misgivings) was not long in getting on 
horseback with his wife, his daughters, and 
his young hopeful, and riding off to Oxford ; 
where at first it seemed that his worst 
suspicions would be confirmed; “for at 
ten o'clock in the inn, there arose such a 
roaring and singing that my hair stood on 
end, and my former prejudices were so 
heightened that I resolved to lose the 
journey and carry back my son again, 
presuming that no noise in Oxford could 
be made but scho/ars must do it ”—a hoary 
misconception, still cherished, by the way, 
by the Metropolitan Police and the Oxford 
City Bench. In this instance, a proctor 
intervened, and quelled the disturbance 
by sending “two young pert townsmen” to 
prison ; “and quickly came to my chamber, 
and perceiving my boy designed for a gown, 
told me that it was for the preservation of 
such fine youths as he that the proctors 
made so bold with gentlemen’s lodgings.” 
The Squire had some talk with this digni- 
tary, who was a man of presence and suit- 
able address, and of sufficient independence 
to deny—not for the first time in history— 
that Dons were overpaid. 


tutors in 
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Next morning the whole family trooped off 
to call upon the Tutor whom their old neigh- 
bour had recommended. Oddly enough, 
the Tutor seemed by no means overwhelmed 
by the honour. “I thought to have found 
him mightily pleased with the opinion we 
had of his conduct, and the credit of having 
a gentleman’s son under his charge, and the 
father with cap in hand. Instead of all this 
he talked at a rate as if the gentry were 
obliged to tutors more than tutors to them.” 
The Tutor, in short, was decidely tart in his 
admonitions to this honest family—he did 
not forget, either, to them that 
(generally) a College Tutor was worse paid 
than a dancing-master. 
of his advice-—sound and practical enough in 
its way :— 

**T understand by one of your daughters that 
you have brought him up a fixe fadd to keep 
Now I will tell you 
the use of an horse in Oxford, and then do as you 
think fit. 
or an zzz, and he must have leave to go once 


assure 


Here is a specimen 


here for his health’s sake. 


The horse must be kept at an a/e-house 


every day to see him eat oats, because the master’s 
eye makes him fat ; and it will not be genteel to 
go often to an house and spend nothing ; and then 
there may be some danger of the horse growing 
resty if he be not used often, so you must give 
him leave to go to Adingdon once every week, to 
look out of the tavern window and see the maids 
sell turnips ; and in one month or two come home 
with a surfeit of poisoned wine, and save any 
farther trouble by dying, and then you will be 


” 


troubled to send for your horse agazx . 

The humour of College Tutors has not 
greatly altered in two hundred years. I 
have known one or two capable of the 
sardonic touch in those concluding words. 
But conceive its effect upon the Squire’s lady 
and daughters! No: you need not trouble 
to do so, for the Squire describes it. “ When 
the Tutor was gone out of the room, I asked 
how they liked the person and his converse. 


My boy clung about his mother and cry’d 
to go home again, and she had no more wit 
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than to be of the same mind ; she thought 
him too weakly to undergo so much hardship 
My 
daughter, who (instead of catechism and 
Lady's Calling) had used to read 
nothing but speeches in romances, and hear- 
ing nothing of Love and //onour in all the 
talk, fell into downright sco/ding at him ; 
cal’d him the mervest scholar; and if this 
were your Oxford breeding, they had rather 
he should go to Constantinople to learn 


manners . 


as she foresaw was to be expected. 


been 


But I, who was older and under- 
stood the language, call’d them all great 
fools... 3-4" 


>" the Tutors return they begged to 
have his company at dinner, at their 
inn: but he declined, kept the young man 
to dine with him, and next day invited the 
family to luncheon. They accepted, fully 
expecting (after the austerity of his discourse) 
to be starved: “and the drank 
chocolette at no rate in the morning, for fear 
of the worst.” 
starved. 


girles 


But they were by no means 
“Tt was very pleasant,” the Squire 
confesses, “to see, when we came, the cov- 
straind artifice of an unaccustomed comple- 
ment.” There were silver tankards “ heaped 
upon one another,” “napkins some twenty 
years younger than the rest,” and glasses 
“fit for a Dutchman at an Last-India 
Return.” The dinner was big enough for 


WOULD 


NOT 
DISOBLIGE 


ten. “I was asham’d, but would not dis- 
oblige him, considering with myself that I 
should put this man to such a charge of forty 
shillings at least, to entertain me; when for 
all his honest care and pains he is to have 
but forty or fifty shillings a quarter ; so that 
for one whole quarter he must doe the 
drudgery to my son for nothing.” After 
dinner, our good Squire strolled off to a 
public Bowling-Green, “ that being the onely 
recreation I can affect.” And “coming in, 
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I saw half a score of the finest youths the 
sun, I think, ever shined upon. They walked 
to and fro, with their hands in their pockets, 
to see a match played by some scholars and 
some gentlemen fam’d for their skill. I 
gaped also and stared as a man in his way 
would doe; but a country ruff gentleman, 
being like to /ose, did swear at such a rate 
that my heart did grieve that those fine 
young men should ear it, and know there 
was such a thing as swearing in the kingdom. 
Coming to my lodging, { charged my son 
never to go to such publick places unless he 
resolved to quarrel with me.” 

And so, having settled the lad and fitted 
him up with good advice, the father, mother 
and sisters returned home. But the Squire, 
being summoned to Oxford shortly after to 
“sit in parliament” (presumably in the last 
Parliament held at Oxford, in March 1681), 
took that opportunity to walk the streets and 
study the demeanour of the “ scholars.” And 
this experiment would seem to have finally 
“T walk’d the streets as late 
as most people, and never in ten days ever 


satisfied him, 


saw any scholar rude or disordered : so that 
as I grow old, and more ensrized to speak 
the “ruth, I do repent of the 7// opinion | 
have had of that place, and hope to be 
farther obliged by a very good account of 
my son.” 


LD Stephen Penton may have had a 
rambling head; but unless I have 
thumbed the bloom off his narrative in my 
attempt to summarise it, the reader will 
allow that he knew how to write. He gives 
us the whole scene in the fewest possible 
touches : he wastes no words in describing 
the personiges in his small comedy—comic 
idyll I had rather call it, for after a fashion 
it reminds me of the immortal chatter be- 
tween Gorgo and Praxinoé in the fifteenth 
idyll of Theocritus. There the picture is: 
the honest opinionated country squire ; the 
acidulous tutor; the coltish son; the fond, 
foolish, fussing mother ; the prinking young 
ladies with their curls and romantic notions ; 
the colours of all as fresh as if laid on yester- 
day, the humour quite untarnished after two 
hundred years. And I wonder the more at 
the vivacity of this little sketch because, as 
many writers have pointed out, no one has 
yet built upon University life a novel of any- 
thing like first-class merit, and the conclusion 
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has been drawn that the elements of profound 
“ Is 


this so?” asks the editor of the collection of 


human interest are wanting in that life. 


Reminiscences in which I came upon Penton’s 
narrative. ‘In spite of the character given 
to Oxford of being a city of short memories 
and abruptly-ended friendships, in spite of 
the inchoative qualities of youths of eighteen 
or twenty, especially in respect to the ‘ ruling 
passion’ so dear to novelists, yet surely in 
the three or four years spent at Oxford by 
an incredible company of young students 
‘fresh from public schools, and not yet tossed 
about and hardened in the storms of life’ 

some of them Penton’s ‘ finest youths,’ some 
obviously otherwise—there must be, one 
would think, abundance of romantic incident 
awaiting its Thackeray or Meredith. For 
how many have these years been the turning 


point of a life ek, 


| Saw RE at any rate is the fact : “Ae Novel 

of University life has not been written 
yet, and perhaps never will be. I am not at 
all sure that 7he Adven- 
tures of Mr. Verdant 
Green do not mark the 
nearest approach to it 
And 
Iam not at all sure that 
The Adventures of Mr. 
Verdant Green can be 
a novel at all, 
while I am quite certain 
it cannot be 
novel of first-class merit. Zom Brown at 
Oxford still counts its admirers, and has, I 


save the mark! 


called 


Cig-Lawps 


called a 


hear, attained the dignity of translation into 
French ; but Tom Brown, though robust 
enough, never seemed to get over his 
transplantation from Rugby—possibly _ be- 
cause his author’s heart remained at Rugby. 
“Loss and Gain” is not a book for the 
many ; and the many never did justice to 
Mr. Hermann Merivale’s “ Faucit of Balliol ” 
or Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt’s “Hugh Heron 
of Christ Church.” Neither of these two 
novels obtained the hearing it deserved— 
and “Faucit of Balliol” was a really re- 
markable book: but neither of them aimed 
at giving a full picture of Oxford life. And 
the interest of Miss Broughton’s “ Belinda” 
and Mr. Hardy’s “Jude the Obscure,” lies 


outside the proctor’s rounds. Yes, (and 
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humiliating as the confession may be,) with 
all its crudities and absurdities, Verdant 
Green does mark the nearest approach yet 
made to a representative Oxford novel. 


H OW comes this? Well, to begin with, 

Verdant Green, with all its faults, 
did contrive to be exceeding youthful and 
high-spirited. And in the second place, 
with all its faults, it did convey some sense 
of what I may call the ‘glamour’ of Oxford. 
Now the University, on its part, being fed 
with a constant supply of young men 
between the ages of cighteen and twenty, 
does contrive, with all its faults, to keep up a 
fair show of youth and high spirits ; and even 
their worst enemies will admit that Oxford 
and Cambridge wear, in the eyes of their 
sons at any rate, acertain glamour. You 
may argue that glamour is glamour, an 
illusion which will wear off in time; an 
illusion, at all events, and to be treated as 
such by the wise author intent on getting 
at truth. To this I answer that, while it 
lasts, this glamour is just as much a fact 
as the Zimes newspaper, or St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, just as real a feature of Oxford 
as Balliol College, or the river, or the Vice- 
Chancellor’s poker: and until you recognise 
it for a fact and a feature of the place, and 
allow for it, you have not the faintest 
prospect of realising Oxford. Each suc- 
ceeding generation finds that glamour, or 
brings it ; and each generation, as it passes, 
deems that its successor has either found or 
brought less of it. But the glamour is there 
all the while. I was turning over a book, 
the other day, written in 1870 by the Rev. 
Robert Stephen Hawker, and I came on 
this passage :— 


‘© When I recall my own undergraduate life of 
thirty years and upwards agone, I feel, notwith- 
standing modern vaunt, the /audator temporis acti 
earnest within me yet, and strong. Nowadays, 
as it seems to me, there is but little originality of 
character in the still famous University ; a dread 
of eccentric reputation appears to pervade College 
and Hall: every ‘Oxford man,’ to adopt the 
well-known name, is subdued into sameness 
within and without, controlled as it were into 
copyism and mediocrity by the smoothing-iron of 
the nineteenth century. Whereas 7 my time and 
before it there were distinguished names, famous 
in every mouth for original achievements and 
‘deeds of daring-do.’ There were giants in 
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those days—men of varied renown—and they 
arose and won for themselves in strange fields of 
fame, record and place. Each became in his day 
a hero of the Iliad or Odyssey of Oxford life—a 
kind of Homeric man.” 


To which I am constrained to reply, “ Mere 
stuff and nonsense!” Mr. Hawker—and 
more credit to him—carried away Homeric 
memories of his own seniors and contem- 
poraries. But was it in nature that Mr. 
Hawker should discover Homeric propor- 
tions in the feats of men thirty years his 
juniors? How many of us, I ask, are under 
any flattering illusion about the performances 
of our juniors? We cling to the old fond 
falsehood that there were giants in our days. 
We honestly believed they were giants ; it 
would hurt us to abandon that belief. It 
does not hurt us in the least to close the 
magnifying glass upon the feats of those 
who follow us. But this generation, too, 
will have its magnifying glass. “There 
were giants in our days?” To be sure 
there were; and there are giants, too, in 
these, but others, not we, have the eyes to 
see them. 


AY that the scales have fallen from our 
eyes. Very well, we must e’en put 
them on again if we would write a novel of 
University life. And, be pleased to note, 
it does not follow, because we see the place 
differently now, that we see it more truly, 
Also, it does not follow, because Oxford 
during the last twenty years has, to the eye 
of the visitor, altered very considerably, that 
the characteristics of Oxford have altered to 
anything like the same extent. Undoubtedly 
they have been modified by the relaxation 
and suspension of the laws forbidding 
Fellows to marry. Undoubtedly, the brisk 
growth of red-brick houses along the north 
of the city, the domestic hearths, afternoon 
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teas, and perambulators, and all things 
covered by the opprobrious name of “ Parks- 
system,” have done something to efface the 
difference between Oxford and other towns. 
But on the whole I think they have done 
surprisingly little ; and I am certain that it 
would be ludicrously wrong to calculate their 
effect upon University life by mere com- 
putation of the numbers of red-brick houses 
or perambulators. Naturally these innova- 
tions loom large upon the fears of those who 
have watched their progress year by year. 
But for this very reason it may perhaps be 
worth while to listen to a reassuring out- 
sider, who remains of the opinion that the 
true Oxford still lies south of St. Giles’s 
Church, and will for many more years than 
we are ever likely to see. And I have been 
moved to offer this unsolicited assurance, 
and do my little toward solving a doubt 
which has long ceased to concern me per- 
sonally, by the perusal of a recent volume 
of Oxford stories, entitled “ Within Sound 
of Great Tom.” Clever these stories un- 
doubtedly are. But the author (whoever he 
may be) must forgive my saying that I saw 
the manner of them, and the whole donnée 
of them, imported into England; that I 
watched the importation and the subsequent 
attempts to acclimatise them; that after 
some years of study I begin to think rather 
gloomily of the experiment; and _ lastly, 
that if I now doubt their chances of natural- 
isation, even in Whitechapel, I have no 
doubt whatever of the hopelessness of their 
prospects as typical growths of Oxford. 
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OR in truth the Oxford of this book 
reminds me less of Matthew Arnold’s 
“adorable dreamer” than of Mr. Morrison’s 
“Mean Streets.” It is scarcely more than 
an ordinary red-brick suburb, and its affairs 
and interests are those of an ordinary red- 
brick suburb. Its male inhabitants daily 
descend by tram into the Oxford that we 
know, even as the male inhabitants of 
Balham daily make their way by rail into 
the City of London. But their homes and 
their interests lie in the parks they leave 
behind them, and on their return they put 
off Oxford with their gowns. For these 
persons are married ; and matrimony, though 
commonly understood to be an honourable 
estate, is (if you believe this book) peculiarly 
contemptible when entered upon by Dons. 
It then becomes ludicrous in itself, and 
dismal in its effects. But let the author 
speak for himself :— 
(1) ‘*St. Jude’s College had been devastated, 
more than almost any other, by the scourge of 


matrimony. Fellow after Fellow had been swept 


’ 


away into the ‘‘ Parks system” by this deadly 
scourge, and lived their blameless lives in little 
red houses with a cat-walk behind, and a per- 
ambulator and a bicycle on either side of the 
front door.” 


Clearly this is not intended for a gracious 
picture ; and the effect upon “St. Jude’s” 
is depicted in colours which can only be 
called bituminous. (By the way, will the 
Oxford Historical Society condescend to give 
us a volume of “ Memorials of St. Jude’s 
College, with a sketch of its Internal 
Economy and Discipline,” compiled from 
modern works of fiction? I feel sure it 
would be the book of its year.) 


(2) ‘‘The engagement between Hugh Long- 
ridge and Maud Elgood was known to every one 


in Oxford. It was whispered in common rooms 
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and spoken of openly in the parks —that region 
where people are married and are not ashamed.” 
(But, if you will excuse my dulness, why should 
A. T.Q. C.) 
fact, had already marked him for their own, and 


they be ashamed ? ‘*¢ The parks, in 
there were people who would tell you what house 
he had taken, and what houses he had refused to 
take, and for what reasons.” 

(3) ‘* When Harold Wytherton 
bride to Oxford, she achieved at first quite a 


brought his 
considerable success. She was pretty and very 
lively, and the novelty of her surroundings amused 
her. Society in Oxford is eminently hospitable, 
But in 
she began to be rather bored... . 


but rather critical. ... the second term 
Her freshness 
had worn off a little ; there were two or three 
new brides, and she was no longer a centre of 


attraction when she entered a drawing-room.” 


I rub my eyes. The University must have 
changed very considerably in the past few 


years, if engagements are ‘“ whispered 
in common rooms.” But of the “ Parks 
system ” I confess to knowing very little, 


while the author conveys the impression 
that he knows a good deal. Be it so: and 
let us accept his testimony that “ Society 
in Oxford” does not differ appreciably in its 
aims and interests from the upper circles of 
Balham and Little Peddlington, and infuses 
little more vivacity into its sins—for even 
the the 
“Parks” is rippled by parents who surrep- 


“blameless” current of life in 
titiously tamper with their grown children’s 
letters, and wives who elope with their not- 
deceased husband’s brothers. Let us, I say, 
But 
let us also assure a perturbed public that 
“within sound of Great 


accept this ignoble picture as correct. 


Tom,” and a deal 
more closely within sound of it, there lies 
another and different Oxford, which 
happens, oddly enough, to be the only one 
for which the world needs to care a penny- 
piece. the author that 
if, by dint of his unquestioned talent and 
diligent study of this, the only Oxford that 
counts, he attain in time to write a really 
representative novel of University life, we 
shall be glad to see repeated on its cover 
that drawing of “Tom” Tower which so 
impertinently decorates his first attempt. 
The name of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
whom I quoted just now, provides me with 
an excuse for rambling back to my beloved 
Duchy. I see that Mr. Edward Verrall 
Lucas, in his delightful Book of Verses for 
Children (and I hope any parent who failed 
to purchase it at Christmas will make haste 


very 


And let us assure 


MALL 
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Hawker’s 
“And _ shall 


(By the way, he spells it 


to repair the omission) prints 
“ Song of the Western Men” 
Trelawny die?” 





“Trelawney, which is incorrect.) Well, I 
am glad to find a West-country song included, 
but I wish it had been “Sir Beville,” which 
is a genuine and gallant song, and makes 
no pretence to be other than of Hawker’s 
own composition —instead of Trelawny, 
which is an old song “faked,” and to my 
thinking, rather poorly “ faked ” ; 
** A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true ; 
King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do.” 


I never in my life heard a Cornishman 
called a “lad” in his own country. The 
” down here, as they are 
in Ireland, and would be just as likely to call 


men are all “ boys 


themselves “lads,” as to call their children 
“bairns,” or “ papooses.” The silly old story 
goes that when King James demanded who 
the deuce these rebels might be, he was 
answered “Cornish boys, your Majesty.” 
Whereupon, of course, he said, “ If those are 
the boys, what can the men be? Let the 
But you will find this jest, or 


something like it, embalmed in the traditions 


Bishop go.” 


of most races. 


** We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay 
Why in the world should it be, to a body 
of men marching from Cornwall to London? 
** And when we come to London wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 
Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
To better men than you.” 


I despise that kind of braggadocio, and 
hope my countrymen had better sense than 








rs 


all 














to be guilty of it. Hawker confessed that 
he had composed the song upon the original 
chorus, in the year 1825. “I wrote it under 
a stag-horned oak in Sir Beville’s Walk in 
Stow Wood,” he says precisely: though why 
the details should be necessary I fail to see, 
unless he supposed that people were more 
likely to believe him after visiting the oak 
and inspecting it for themseives. “It was 
sent by me anonymously to a Plymouth 
paper, and there it attracted the notice of 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, who reprinted it at his 
private press at Eastbourne under the avowed 
impression that it was the original ballad. 
It had the good fortune to win the eulogy of 
Sir Walter Scott, who also deemed it to be 
the ancient song.” Sir Walter was apt to 
be credulous in these matters. “It was 
praised under the same persuasion by Lord 
Macaulay, and by Mr. Dickens, who inserted 
it first as of genuine antiquity in his /ouse- 
hold Words, but who afterwards acknow- 
ledged its actual paternity in the same 
publication.” 


AWKER’S particularising the “stag- 
horned oak” sets me in mind of 
another poet—and a namesake of mine—who 
composed a sheet of elegiac verses upon a 
poor boy killed in a threshing machine, and 
wound up— 
“*My story’s told: Ill prove it true 
For it happened at Lower Menadew.” 


This bard—he was a parish sexton—did 


not usually soar. He never studied to 
emulate Pindar: he never flogged his 


Pegasus. He simply waited until something 
of unusual interest happened in the parish, 







THe 
BALLAD 


Mh 
Wit 


and then took pen and ink and made (and 
printed) a ballad on the occurrence. These 
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ballads were all of equal length, for the 
sufficient reason that the printer had only 
one “size” of paper, and the poet on the one 
hand could never exceed the allotted space, 
and on the other hand was far too honest to 
bate his friends one stanza of their penny- 
worth. Therefore when his narrative (he 
inserted few comments) came to an end, 
which usually happened about half-way down 
the second column, he tranquilly began to 
relate the whole over again, in different 
words, and as tranquilly broke off when 
the foot of the column was reached. This 
truncated repetition was extraordinarily 
effective ; far more effective than any common 
poetical artifice. It showed, too, that there 
was no vanity in the man, no desire to value 
art above art’s ministry or to quarrel with 
its limitations. He might have inherited his 
temper from the old Greek bards, 


‘* who died content on pleasant sward, 


Leaving great verse unto a little clan!” 

His verse, as a rule, was anything but 
great. But once, when indignation con- 
strained the lay, he achieved a stanza which 
is a constant wonder and delight to me, and 
seems to grow more excellent the oftener I 
repeat it. 


HE circumstances were these. There 

stood in the parish a “ meeting-house,” 
with the elders of which our poet had a 
standing quarrel. I believe he had once 
offered to occupy their pulpit, but had been 
refused, possibly on the ground of his official 
connection with the Established Church. It 
seemed the greater pity, too, because the 
local preachers were neither numerous nor 
“full men,” as Bacon would say : as appears 
by the story of a class-leader who was found 
wandering the lanes one evening during 
service-time. “Why bain’t you down to 
Chapel to-night? 
attendant,” said a friend who encountered 
him. ‘ Well, you see, Mr. 


I thoft you was a due 


’s preaching 
down there to-night, and he’ve only got two 
sermons. One’s ’pon the Fulish Virgins and 
tother ’pon the Prodigal Son: to-night it’s 
the Prodigal Son, and, between you and me, 
I’m sick and tired of that dismal scamp.” In 
spite of this monotony, the poet’s services 
were rejected with contumely, and he ’bided 
his time, waiting for his opportunity. 

It came at length. Certain of the hostile 
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elders had driven in to Bodmin market, and 
put up their horse and trap at an inn which 
we will call the Bull and Wreath. Their 
marketing over, towards evening they were 
preparing to return, when one of them spied 
a cod’s head and shoulders on a hook in the 
inn passage. To whip it off and stow it 
among the parcels in the tail of the cart was, 
in the growing dusk, an easy feat. But as luck 
would have it, the theft was observed and 
reported, and the landlord gave chase. The 
overtaken culprits restored the fish, and by 
persuasions, more or less solid, contrived to 
avert prosecution and, as they fondly hoped, 
to hush the matter up. But the story leaked 
out, and the poet saw his enemies delivered 
into his hands. The broadsheet he pro- 
ceeded to compose and print I once had 
the privilege of reading. I sincerely hope 
that a copy of it yet survives. The poem, 
after its author’s wont, was mainly a cold 
rehearsal of the occurrence, and, as I re- 
member it, the more cruelly effective for its 
dispassionate simplicity, its lack or listless- 
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ness of emotion. But, as you value the 
comic spirit, I ask you to consider this one 
verse— 


‘* Sometimes they sing, sometimes they pray, 
Sometimes they worship God ; 
But on the night in question 
They stole a piece of cod.” 


INSPIRATION 
Against that there seems to me to be no 
appeal. Its excellence defies analysis. It is 


masterly. 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 








